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TueE Bell System furnishes a nation- 
wide telephone service to a great and 
populous country—a service used for 
59,000,000 talks a day. Telephone 
conversations per capita in this coun- 
try are more than nine times as many 
as in Europe. 

It takes 275,000 trained people to 
build and operate the switchboards, 
wires, cables, and other apparatus 
that make this service possible. It 
has taken the savings of 850,000 
people to pay for the plant and 
equipment of the Bell System. Six 
hundred and seventy-five thousand 


THE 


own stock in the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, and 
in many instances other Bell secur- 
ities. Another 175,000 own Bell Sys- 
tem bonds or stock in the operating 
telephone companies. This invested 
money is the result of work and 
thrift. Noother business organization 
is so widely owned by so many people. 

It is owned by the people, and it 
is run by wage-earning men and 
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OWN OR OPERATE 


BELL SYSTEM 


women. Their incentive is pride in 
performance; in doing a good job 
come recognition and promotion. 
Since its beginning more than 50 
years ago, the Bell System has ren- 
dered a constantly improving ser- 
vice more and more indispensable. 
Usefulness to the public is the mo- 
tive that keeps the telephone busi- 
ness going. In the true sense of the 
word, this is a democracy in business. 


More than haif the stockholders of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, the parent company in the Bell System, 
are women. Nobody owns as much as one per cent of the stock. 
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SYSTEM 
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DUST-STORMS OVER WASHINGTON 


BY ALBERT SHAW 


The worried citizens who will have to pay the bills are 


blinded by the haze of conflicting oratory surrounding our seat of 


government. But there are reasons for unprecedented confusion. 


AMERICAN CITIZENS were asking anx- 
ious questions last month. They were 
more confused and disturbed, as the 
April days came and went and the 
month of May approached, than they 
had been on May Day of 1934. They 
were far less buoyant and hopeful 
than on May Day of 1933, when re- 
covery was at hand, prices were im- 
proving, people were getting back to 
their jobs, and faith in the saving 
power of the New Deal was acting 
upon the national spirit like a re- 
ligious revival. The climate had not 
returned to normal on the western 
plains in the winter and _ spring 
months of 1935. With continued 
drought and sweeping winds, the ter- 


TOP SOIL 


rifying dust-storms of last year were 
renewed with a climax of vengeance 
in March. But they were mild and 
insignificant when compared to the 
dust-storms emanating from our na- 
tional capital, which were blinding 
and bewildering not only citizens but 
the authorities in Washington as well. 

In the wilderness of office buildings 
housing the federal government at 
Washington great numbers of young 
gentlemen, with new desks and swivel 
chairs, were elaborating the projects 
of their “chiefs” for conferring secur- 
ity and prosperity upon 127,500,000 
people (1935 estimate). They were 
aided by similar numbers of sympa- 
thetic young ladies, taking dictation 


The dust-storms in the Middle West menace health and comfort. 
dust which arise from the battle of demagogues in the national capital blind the entire nation. 
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of millions of letters and helping to 
prepare thousands of reports and 
bulletins. 

In the immense “South Building” 
of the Agricultural Department there 
were hundreds of these social rescu- 
ers, handling compensation contracts 
between Uncle Sam and millions of 
individual farmers. In the busy south- 
ern half of that building, the high 
privates only knew that Mr. Chester 
Davis’s office was situated somewhere 
in the remote north end of the vast 
structure. They had, perchance, never 
been privileged to see him. Yet Mr. 
Davis, as Agricultural Adjustment 
Administrator, is the capable and sin- 
cere big boss—the Napoleonic strate- 
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Meanwhile the clouds of 





gist—in command of the intermediate 
bosses under whom are enrolled the 
squadrons of young men from Har- 
vard and elsewhere, whose bright 
visions of a better country and 
a more abundant life on America’s 
broad acres are shared by the earnest 
young ladies who hover near. 

Seventeen years ago one could find 
other hosts of typical American girls 
ministering relief and comfort to 
thousands of stalwart lads suffering 
from poison-gas or machine-gun 
wounds in the base hospitals at Toul 
and elsewhere in France. They 
craved adventure, but they had gen- 
uine courage and could face danger 
while they worked unselfishly day 
and _ night. 

Let no reader think, therefore, that 
we would write triflingly, in an 
amused vein, much less with dispar- 
agement, of these youthful servants 
of the republic. They represent our 


Behind the 


And so, while the physical dust- 
storms blow eastward from the west- 
ern plains, the figurative dust-storms 
also darken the horizon, blinding and 
confusing the public mind. They blow 
in all directions from Capito? Hill at 
Washington, and from the swirling 
mechanisms of the executive bureaus. 
The laboratory personnel groups, 
working at cross-purposes with one 
another, are themselves quite as much 
in the dark as are the 127,500,000 un- 
official people who “take the dust”. 


Obviously the Government creates 
the impression of trying to do too 
many things at the same time. Each 
agency and bureau is so intent upon 
its own program that it knows too 
little of competing or contradictory 
programs elsewhere, even down the 
corridors of the same government 
building. In 1933 the public was 
stumbling along in humble procession, 
awe-struck by the thought that some 
tremendous game was on foot, and 
that the Government “knew its stuff” 
in assuming powers never previously 
exercised in peace-time by the au- 
thorities at Washington. Under our 
system, however, leaders are not born, 
but are made. Although they may 
appear to create policies and initiate 
movements, the leaders eventually are 
pushed on by the forces that are be- 
hind them. For a little time they may 
seem to their admiring friends to be 
led onward by signs in the sky; but 
they soon move only as the country 
consents, in speed and in direction. 

We could do away with the political 
dust-storms if we were willing to be 
ruled by a Stalin, a Hitler, or a Mus- 
solini.' But we prefer to keep our 


forty-eight states, with their consti- 








best asset now, just as they were our 
best asset in those days of stress and 
storm almost two decades ago. At 
worst these younger people are un- 
dergoing training that will be useful 
when the old “politicos” are gone, 


and the new generation inherits debts. 


along with opportunities. 

We are obliged to have govern- 
ments, because without them the 
mechanism of human society could 
not operate. But although govern- 
ments are indispensable, they can 
cause us almost measureless loss and 
misfortune by their mistakes. It is 
the duty of a government to regulate 
the voluntary activities of the citi- 
zens. But at times a government 
loses its head and runs amuck. It 
becomes the duty of citizens to drive 
that government back to the reserva- 
tion when it is on the rampage, or is 
stampeding as if insanely frightened 
about something. 


Dust-Storms 


tutional reserves of sovereignty. We 
prefer to balance our’ executive 
branch against the codrdinate position 
of Congress. We choose to uphold 
courts in defining constitutional rights 
and distinctions. We cannot have a 
federal government of this type with- 
out stirring up a great deal of dust; 
and when the wind blows strongly 
from certain quarters we will find the 
dust-storms not merely uncomfort- 
able, but at times rather damaging. 


Fools and Demagogues 


Back of it all is an American pub- 
lic that is not made up of classes, but 
of intelligent citizens of equal status, 
accustomed to work for a living and 
to have their say in affairs both pub- 
lic and private. There are fools, dem- 
agogues and racketeers who are 
always declaiming against capital, 
wealth, big business. But the Ameri- 
can people are trained in the schools. 
They admit no class distinctions. 
They know that national abundance 
comes through invention and enter- 
prise. Also they know that the poor- 
est lad is eagerly welcomed to the 
high seats of political or business ad- 
ministration if he shows the character 
and perseverance to make something 
of himself. 


This country has always been the 
land of opportunity; but those who 
would be worthy of honor must work 
and must not whine. Only fools are 
insisting that there are powerful per- 
sonages or agencies somewhere in the 
United States that would shut the 
door of opportunity in the face of any 
deserving man, woman, or child. This 
is the sort of country we have made 
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for ourselves; and undoubtedly it is 
what we will continue to enjoy, with 
constant readjustments and better- 
ments. In the sense of physical geog- 
raphy, ours is a country of cold win- 
ters and hot summers; of occasional 
floods, of cycles of scanty rainfall and 
regional droughts; of hurricanes and 
cyclones; of earthquakes to remind us 
that things may be unstable even in 
earth’s fairest spots. But it is a good 
country, nevertheless, with immense 
variety of resources, and with tempt- 
ing possibilities that make us wildly 
speculative at one time, and sadly re- 
gretful at another. 

We ought to be critical in a thor- 
ough-going way about details of pub- . 
lic policy, and to expose bad mea- 
sures. But we should not lose our 
sense of main objects and of general 
directions, nor should we make some 
bad matters worse by failing to un- 
derstand the reasons that compel cer- 
tain compromises and half-measures. 

What causes the gusty weather, still 
speaking figuratively, that has its 
origin in the centers of politics and 
government at Washington? An in- 
spection of our cover cartoon will 
cause thoughtful readers to turn 
quickly to the article on “Inflation”. 


Threats of Inflation 


The dust that filters into factories, 
offices and stores—we mean the dust 
of apprehension about policies affect- 
ing business—is caused in part by the 
fitful, recurring, and violent demands 
in both houses of Congress for mea- 
sures of direct inflation. What has 
already been done and what is yet 
desired by the radical elements in 
Senate and House will be found 
boldly stated in terse paragraphs by 
the author of this remarkable warn- 
ing against the dangers of currency 
expansion. Too often inflation be- 
gins with pleasant thrills, but is 
checked only with shattering colli- 
sion at the bottom of the abyss. To 
halt inflation as its speed accelerates 
is like stopping a toboggan mid-way 
down a precipitous hill. Already the 
Democratic administration has de- 
parted a long way from the Chicago 
platform upon which it was elected, 
in which sound money and balanced 
budgets were among the things most 
explicitly promised. 

We do not believe that the Roose- 
velt administration, in the policies 
listed by the author of our present 
article on inflation—policies already 
adopted and executed, so that they 
are beyond recall—has already in- 
flicted upon the country a period of 
price inflation that must needs drive 
us even further down the frightful 
steeps to such a morass of inflation 
as destroyed all values in Germany 
and Russia after the war. Neither 


































































would our author argue that such re- 
sults are inevitable. But he is justi- 
fied in giving fair warning of what 
would happen if majorities in Con- 
gress were not met by resistance from 
the White House, with support of an 
intelligent and honest public. 

It is quite true that something in 


the nature of inflation is involved in_ 


the credit operations of the Govern- 
ment. It is spending five million dol- 
lars a day to relieve families that are 
not earning their own livings. It fi- 
nances various transactions the total 
of which make expenditures twice as 
large as annual receipts. If the Bank- 
ing bill now pending, with support of 
the President and the Treasury, 


should be enacted without change, we © 


would have gone a long way in the 
direction of a central bank, subordi- 
nate to the semi-political policies of 
government, and diminishing the 
power of bankers and business men 
to control the ordinary facilities of 
private finance. With increasing gov- 
ernment loans absorbing liquid capi- 
tal and banking resources, the 
proposed banking legislation would, 
if enacted, lend itself to the promo- 
tion of various inflationary projects. 
Even this, however, would not lead 
us down the broad alluring path to 
destruction if the President could 
keep his hand firmly upon the helm 
of the ship of state. 


The New Monkey-Wrench 


The greatest source of danger, in 
our opinion, has not as yet been fully 
recognized even by acute commenta- 
tours upon affairs at Washington. If 
the Twentieth Amendment had not 
been adopted, the Seventy-third 
Congress would have met in its con- 
cluding session at the beginning of 
December and would have been dis- 
solved by limitation on March 4. 

Unless called in special session by 
the President, the Seventy-fourth 
Congress would not have been or- 
ganized for business until the first 
week of next December if the 
Twentieth Amendment had not 
changed the situation. For two 
months at the beginning of 1935 and 
for one month at the end, Congress 
would have been at work. The po- 
litical “dust-storms” at Washington 
would have been mainly confined to 
the three winter months. The Presi- 
dent would not have been anxious to 
call an extra session. He would have 
sought a continued grant of discre- 
tionary powers, and would have pre- 
ferred a clear interval of nine long 
months from March 4 until Monday, 
December 2, before meeting the new 
Seventy-fourth Congress face to face. 

But what has the Lame Duck 
Amendment actually done to Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt? It has given him 
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SILVE R Senator Wheeler, silver inflationist (left), confers with 
W. R. Allen, president of the National Silver Association. 
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Governor Eccles of the Federal Reserve (right) dis- 
BANKING cusses the banking bill with Representative Steagall. 
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BONUS Rival bonus exponents, Representatives Patman and Vinson 
(right) , argue about their bills. Paper Money Patman won. 
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the promise of Congress in session 
almost endlessly. Under the old sys- 
tem, with forty-eight months in the 
presidential term, each of the two 
Congresses was likely to be in session 
about nine months. An intervening 
election could be counted upon to 
check the momentum of Congres- 
sional assertion as against the Execu- 
tive. After an opening six months 
session, a new Congress usually chose 
to go home for primary elections and 
the ensuing campaign. It returned 
to Washington in December, often 
leaving families back home; and its 
days were numbered (after the so- 
called short session) on March 4. 
This is what happened—barring 
the need of an occasional extra ses- 
sion over which the President exer- 
cised control—for a period of one 
hundred and forty-six years. A very 
different situation began with the 
assembling of the Seventy-fourth 
Congress on January 3 of this year. 


Lame Ducks No More 


The political dust that affects the 
atmosphere is in no small part due 
to the refusal of the Seventy-fourth 
Congress to accept White House 
House leadership. To a certain ex- 
tent this inability of the Administra- 
tion to secure prompt approval of 
the new Congress for its prescribed 
measures was to be expected. Meek- 
ness and docility in the previous 
Congress had resulted from the be- 
wildering crisis that had required the 
extra session in March 1933, with the 
whole country calling upon the law- 
makers to endorse the President’s 
program, to debate as little as possi- 
ble, and to get back home as soon as 
the President gave the hint. 

We all admit that this was the right 
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thing to do in the first weeks of the 
Roosevelt administration. But if the 
same sort of mood had continued, 
holding Congress in subjection under 
the spell of the White House in 1935, 
it would have meant nothing less 
than the failure of representative 
government and the acceptance of a 
presidential dictatorship. 

Nevertheless, the Seventy-third 
Congress, if it had survived under 
the old dates until March 4, would 
have finished as it had begun in the 
March special session of 1933. It 
would have extended the NRA for 
two more years. It would have fol- 
lowed the President as regards pend- 
ing issues that relate to labor. It 
would have accepted, with some 
changes, the great Works-Relief bill. 
In short, it would have left the Presi- 
dent with a wide range of emergency 
powers, and with nine clear months 
ahead of him in which business men 
would have been assured that radi- 
cals in Congress would not be con- 
stantly striving to force the White 
House to make compromises on one 
wild project after another. 

Under the new scheme, now fixed 
in the Constitution, Congress must 
meet each year in regular session on 
January 3. Since election occurs 
early in November, Congress meets 
two months after it is elected. This 
arrangement is identical with that 
adopted by most of the states for the 
meeting of their legislatures. But 
there is one wide difference between 
the Congress plan and that of the 
states. 

Only five of the forty-eight states 
have annual sessions of their legis- 
latures. Alabama has a regular ses- 
sion only once in four years, limited 
to fifty days. Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York, Rhode Island and 





South Carolina have annual sessions. 
Forty-two states do their lawmaking 
in alternate years, and most of them 
fix a time limit upon the sessions, 
with sixty days as the average. In 
most states members go back and 
forth easily, and are devoted to their 
ordinary pursuits, living at their own 
homes, fully twenty-two months out 
of twenty-four. 


**We’ll Never Go Home!”’ 


To get away from the physical 
dust-storms and from the county 
court-house ring in some unfortunate 
town of the extensive country west 
of the Missouri River that now lives 
on AAA subsidies, and to reside 
amidst the beautiful and charming 
scenes of the District of Columbia, is 
something worth fighting for. Who 


‘can wonder that Congressmen from 


certain large areas take their orders 
so submissively from the American 
Federation of Labor building? Their 
wives tell them they must be sure of 
reélection, and must not allow 
“roughnecks” back home, taking 
orders from labor headquarters in 
Washington, to pick and elect a more 
subservient representative. 

This year’s political dust-storms, 
therefore, are due to the fact, at least 
in great part, that the Congressmen 
are in no hurry to go back home. 
They have dug into comfortable 
quarters at Washington, where they 
mean to stay. Congress could re- 
main in session, with occasional brief 
recesses (principally the Christmas 
holiday week), for eighteen continu- 
ous months if it so desired. 

The reader will be quite mistaken 
if he imagines that these remarks are 
merely whimsical or fantastic. The 
Twentieth Amendment will keep fu- 
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Under the new Works-Relief setup, Rexford Guy Tugwell is shifted from Washington to 
curing dust-storms in the West. Harry Hopkins (right) will have more work than ever. 











ture Congresses in actual session, 
under ordinary conditions, for a 
much longer time than was prac- 
tically possible under former. condi- 
tions. This is a situation that the 
country must reckon with. Mr. 
Roosevelt for two years made a few 
compromises and a few half-promises 
that enabled the White House to 
dominate, even in a government of 
“checks and balances” and coérdinate 
branches. Now things are different. 

After four months of the present 
term, very little business has been 
finished. The Works-Relief measure 
was adopted finally April 5. But it 
was to have been enacted, and in 
process of nation-wide execution, 
many weeks ago. Under the old sys- 
tem it would certainly have been out 
of the way not later than February. 
Many other measures would have 
been completed under the spur of 
calendar dates, because Congressmen 
would have been drawing their mile- 
age allowances for the railroad trip 
back home on March 4. 

For our part, we must frankly ad- 
mit that all this presents no favorable 
prospect for the public business. 


Labor Politics 


Congress has had NRA extension 
on its hands for four months, with 
the deadline occurring on June 16, 
when the two-year limit of the meas- 
ure passed and signed in 1933 is to 
be reached. The labor lobby, which 
operates on the face of things by lofty 
appeals for social justice but behind 
the scenes by bluffs and threats, is 
naturally taking advantage of the 
changed situation. The longer Con- 
gress is in session, the better for this 
untiring, always aggressive political 
agency. It has been holding off cer- 


Pnilip D. Gendreau 
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tain projected strikes in order to have 
its way with the new NIRA law, and 
to get the so-called Wagner Labor 
Disputes bill adopted by both houses 
and accepted by the President. It 
is working all the time for its com- 
pulsory 30-hour-week bill, which it 
will be ready to sacrifice for the pres- 
ent season in favor of getting the 
Wagner bill adopted. The intention 
of the Wagner bill is to help the 
American Federation of Labor force 
its way into industrial fields where 
labor has not hitherto been organized 
under A. F. of L. control. 
Returning to the inflation issue by 
way of measures pending in Con- 





gress, it is to be noted that the House, 
after long weeks, endorsed the Pat- 
man Bonus bill. This provides for 
the immediate payment of the sol- 
diers’ certificates due in 1945, through 
the printing and distribution of more 
than two billion dollars of irredeem- 
able paper currency. Senate hearings 
are likely to occupy some time before 
a bonus bill of more or less different 
type will be ready for a conference 
committee. It was freely predicted 
at Washington that the President 
would be confronted by the opportu- 
nity to veto an inflationary bonus 
bill, and that he would not hesitate 
to express his disapproval. 


To Create Work for the Unemployed? 


Congress would have preferred to 
make its own Works-Relief bill by 
a log-rolling distribution to states 
and districts. Something like ten 
million dollars for each congressional 
district, to be available between now 
and the election campaigns of the 
summer and fall of next year, would 
have saved Democratic candidates 
from all worry about raising cam- 
paign funds. It would have provided 
jobs alike for voters and political 
workers, and would have allowed 
Congressmen (not Republicans, but 
members of the overwhelming Dem- 
ocratic majority) to stay on indefi- 
nitely at Washington, enjoying their 
rentfree offices in marble palaces, and 
arranging for extension of residential 
leases until 1939 with further options. 

At one stage the whole purpose 
of the new Works-Relief bill was en- 
dangered by the so-called “pre- 
vailing wages” amendment. The labor 
lobbyists would have no power or 
influence but for the ease with which 








Washington is an attractive place. No wonder our law-makers hold long investigations. 
Secretary Ickes pokes fun at munitions-investigating Senators Clark, Nye, Vandenberg. 
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they continue to play their time- 
honored game of scaring Congress- 
men. Everybody of intelligence 
knows, as well or better than these 
labor lobbyists, that there can be no 
full recovery or permanent prosper- 
ity while masses of working people 
are underpaid or idle; underfed and 
discouraged, and demoralized. 

But bare living wages for a little 
while are better than idleness and 
the dole. Nobody understands this 
better than the humane and gener- 
ous-hearted but exceedingly prac- 
tical Harry L. Hopkins. President 
Roosevelt has also, at length, mas- 
tered this clear principle. The 
American Federation of Labor shows 
no particular interest in the welfare 
of the American people. It leaves 
that item to all the rest of us. Its one 
job is to promote closed-shop union- 
ism, and maintain it by intimidation 
of workmen on the one hand and of 
politicians on the other. We are not 
blaming it, because its organization 
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happens to be built upon certain 


principles of tyranny. Its methods 
have taken shape in every-day prac- 
tice under the spell of the false and 
obsolete doctrines with which it con- 
tinues to poison the minds of ignorant 
workers, while it threatens politicians 
with the ballot-box argument. 

The labor lobby was trying to get 
the term “prevailing wages” into the 
bill, with the idea that they could 
claim another such victory as they 
had won when, by amendment of the 
original draft of NIRA, they had in- 
serted the “collective bargaining” 
provision. With almost five million 
families on dole, it would have been 
impossible to find the money for fur- 
ther maintenance of twenty million 
people in comfortable idleness at the 
public expense. Four thousand mil- 
lion dollars is a large sum, but it 
would not go far to employ people, 
or to create public works, if the 
walking delegates of closed-shop 
unionism were allowed to supervise 
the expenditure. Their nominal wage 
rates would have reémployed fellow- 
unionists, but would not have reached 
down to the idle masses. 


Roosevelt’s Task 


A compromise had to be found to 
break the deadlock. The Président 
himself becomes the head of the board 
for the distribution of the four bil- 
lions. He has discretion to adjust 
wage-rates, in accordance with vary- 
ing local conditions. The labor lobby 
had to be content with a margin of 
presumptive gains. It will be polite 
at the White House, easy-going with 
friend Farley, still hostile to Rich- 
berg as a renegade, and not well 
pleased with Hopkins or Ickes. 

It was feared by conservative Sen- 
ators that money would be loaned to 
cities to buy existing power plants, 
in line with the transient craze for 
public ownership and operation of 
utilities. Such investments would 
have been contrary to the avowed 
purpose of the bill, namely, to create 
work for the unemployed. Senator 
Glass and others secured the adoption 
of an amendment requiring the use 
of at least one-third of the money 
loaned to localities for direct pay- 
ment to labor. This was scaled down 
in the bill as finally adopted to 25 
per cent—a useful reminder to the 
crusaders against legitimate business. 
A large part of the fund will be ex- 
pended for the benefit of rural life. 
Another part will go to cities for slum 
clearance and better homes for work- 
ing people. 

Under the old dates, the President 
would have held the whip-hand over 
the Seventy-fourth Congress through 
the simple expedient of refusing to 
call it in extra session. He would 








have got his ordinary appropriation 
bills and his public-works measure 
through the short session of the old 
Congress. He would doubtless have 
indulged in a veto of some kind of 
inflationary bonus bill before March 
4. He would have secured—and ac- 
cepted with satisfaction—the banking 
bill that Secretary Morgenthau and 
the head of the Federal Reserve 
Board, Mr. Eccles, are supporting. 
He would then have administered 
the public-works measure and the 
banking act in such a way as to give 
assurance and help to industry, pri- 
vate investment, transportation and 
commerce. He would in all proba- 
bility have made striking advances 
in the direction of monetary stabiliza- 
tion, by negotiations with France and 
England, joined by Belgium, Holland 
and Switzerland, with neighboring 
countries like Canada codperating. 
Even with Congress out of the way 
from March 4 until next December, 
the President would have _ had 
enough to do. But he could have 
worked with quiet concentration and 
without the dust-storms that arise 
from protracted disputes and from 
the pressure of selfish interests. With 
Wheeler chafing in Montana, with 
Wagner among his Tammany friends 
in New York, and with certain in- 
sistent gentlemen back in Montana 
and Oklahoma, the sun might shine 
once more through a political atmos- 
phere fairly well cleared of the dust 
that now blows from Capitol Hill. 


Log-Rolling, But How? 


Under these circumstances, the 
Works-Relief bill stands as a remark- 
able success for President Roosevelt. 
There will be plenty of log-rolling, 
but not in Congress committees. In- 
dividual Congressmen, under pressure 
from their home districts, must be 
deferential to the President and 
chummy with Mr. Farley. 

It ‘is not intended to dump the four 
billions into a few big schemes. The 
Bay of Fundy will not be harnessed, 
nor will the irrepressible Frank Pat- 
rick Walsh, formerly of Kansas City, 
be permitted just now to dam the 
St. Lawrence River. If the reader 
would know how the money is to be 
spent, let him ask his local office- 
holding neighbors. Long in advance 
of the completion of the bill locali- 
ties everywhere were encouraged to 
make up lists of the public improve- 
ments they desired. 

It is probable that enough requests 
have been formulated to call for 
large annual sums during the next 
half-century. But the local programs 
will be filtered through the various 
boards and agencies that are already 
taking form, and that will play their 
part in securing wide distribution by 
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states, cities, and counties, rather 
than concentration upon a few ambi- 
tious but misconceived projects. 

Under the President’s personal con- 
trol, Mr. Hopkins will have an impor- 
tant part because he is in better 
touch than anyone else with the un- 
employment conditions that must be 
relieved if the bill is not to prove a 
dismal disappointment.- The Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Mr. Ickes, has 
much to do, apart from his job as 
Public Works Administrator. He 
will direct the expenditure. of large 
portions of the four-billion fund. It 
is proposed to award great sums in 
aid of a program for the better use 
of the national domain. 


Back to the Soil! 


A bright official, under the pressure 
of responsibility, can learn much in 
a short time from more experienced 
men; and Professor Tugwell is a 
good administrator. He cannot help 
discovering that the soil erosion prob- 
lems, for instance, were well under- 
stood in the agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations before he was 
born in 1891 amidst the pleasant 
apple orchards of western New York. 
Mr. Tugwell began his life work as a 
teacher of economics some twenty 
years ago. As a thinker and writer 
he has not quite made the grade; but 
as an executive he has the right 
qualities of energy, self-confidence 
and capacity. He will discover those 
older and wiser men in the several 
states who must continue to do the 
actual work in the field of applied 
land economics, in which they are 
already so competently occupied. 

All that Mr. Tugwell will need to 
do will be to apportion his share of 
the big fund to these scientific and 
practical men, in states and localities. 
From New England to Florida, from 
Virginia to the Pacific Coast, the 
states will keep control of the people 
and of the land. This is in accord- 
ance with the basic principles of the 
federal union. But at the present 
time many of the states ought to ex- 
ecute policies of a bold and impor- 
tant character, requiring acquisition 
of lands for reforestation, and other 
projects for restoring rural prosper- 
ity. They need financial credit and 
moral stimulus from Washington, and 
Mr. Tugwell can supply that want. 

He would be a most innocent and 
trusting person who supposed that 
this sum of forty times one hundred 
million dollars could be shoveled out 
of the federal Treasury, and put in 
the hands of actual human beings 
during the coming year, without any 
reference whatsoever to the exigen- 
cies of party politics. Remember that 
besides the four thousand millions 
the enactment also carries eight hun- 








dred and eighty millions to be used 
in localities by Mr. Hopkins in the 
tapering-off of direct relief to the un- 
employed. 

Mr. Farley announces that there 
can be no longer any question about 
the reélection of President Roosevelt 
next year for another four-year 
term. All is not blissful, however, 
within the Administration, since Mr. 
Farley thinks of the Works-Relief 
bill from the standpoint of his job 
as chairman of the National Demo- 
cratic Committee, while an official 
like Mr. Ickes, with inborn hatred of 
graft and party spoils, insists that the 
Government must do an honest and 
constructive job in expending public 
money. The President naturally 
sympathizes with both points of 
view. His closest friends, believing 
that the country’s safety requires his 
presence in the White House until 
January, 1941, are willing to make 
concessions here and there to the 
politicians. In their view the noble 
end justifies the shady means. 


Dust on All Sides 


It is the mere fact that Congress 
hangs on, while demagogues appeal 
to the passions of the ignorant, that 
has put a serious strain upon Mr. 
Roosevelt’s nerves, after more than 
two years during which his sustained 
vitality, even temper, and refusal to 
show signs of discouragement or 
anxiety, had astonished an onlooking 
world. 

Since the congressional and state 
elections of last November, threat- 
ening clouds have risen above the 
political horizon. The dust-storms 
have not been originated at Wash- 
ington alone. Father Coughlin’s 
radio hook-up from his tower near 
Detroit does not cease to hold the 
enraptured attention of millions of 
people. Ample funds come to him 
without Mr. Farley’s assistance. He 
supported the Roosevelt ticket in 
1932, but it is probably too late to 
recover his influence on behalf of a 
second Roosevelt term. 

Huey Long, as a publicity getter, 
is the wonder-boy of 1935. He has 
two storm-centers from which to 
make commotion, one on the Senate 
floor at Washington and the other in 
his official, high-powered radio sta- 
tion at Baton Rouge. In our March 
number we presented the true pic- 
ture of Huey Long as dictator of 
Louisiana. In the April number we 
gave our readers perhaps the best and 
most authentic account that had yet 
appeared of the doctrines and 
methods of Father Coughlin. 

But there are other story petrels 
in the murky atmosphere besides the 
Louisiana demagogue (as he is called 
by those who fear him) and the 
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Labor leaders Green and Lewis (left and right) appreciate Re- 
covery Board Member Hillman. They know what they want. 
Wide World 


Messrs. Hutchinson, of Chrysler, and Sloan, General Motors 
(right), attend a hearing on Wagner’s Labor Disputes bill. 
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Senators Wagner, LaFollette (right) and Secretary Perkins 
all plead for the welfare of labor, but help the A. F. of L. 
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astonishing political priest at De- 
troit. The Governor of Minnesota, 
Hon. Floyd Bjerstjerne Olson, is a 
man who seems to be proud of hav- 
ing called out troops—not to keep 
order, but to help strikers who were 
tying up the movement of traffic in 
Minneapolis. He is a handsome 
young man, only forty-three years 
old, serving his third consecutive 
term as Governor after having been 
County Attorney at Minneapolis for 
a straight ten years. He controls the 
Farmer-Labor party, and has no idea 
of helping the regular Republicans— 
much less the Farley Democrats—to 
carry the Northwestern states next 
year. The best-informed article 
about him now available for readers 
is to be found in this number. of the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Progressives and What-Nots 


The LaFollette brothers could no 
longer hold the Republican emblem 
in Wisconsin as a family heirloom. 
As -recently as the publication of 
“Who’s Who in America” for the 
years 1934-35, they were listed as 
“Republican (Progressive)”. But the 
old-line Republicans seized the party 
name and ran off with it. So last 
fall Philip Fox LaFollette won his 
election as Governor against Demo- 
cratic and Republican competitors 
on an independent ticket. Robert 
Marion LaFollette, Jr., was reélected 
to the United States Senate on his 
brother’s third-party platform. They 
call themselves Progressives, and 
Governor Olson thinks they are not 
radical enough to suit him. Wis- 
consin’s Governor is 38 years old 
this month, and Bob was 40 in Feb- 
ruary. Olson will be 45 a few days 
after the presidential election next 
year. 

Upton Sinclair was not elected 
Governor of California, and Dr. 
Townsend of that state did not con- 
vince the country when he tried at 
Washington to explain his old-age 
pension scheme. But it would be a 
mistake to suppose that they have 
been abandoned by their millions of 
friends and supporters. The LaFol- 
lettes, Governor Olson, and the so- 
called Progressive Republicans of the 
Dakotas, Nebraska, and other west- 
ern states are hopelessly out of line 
with the Republican leaders of the 
East and with the former supporters 
of President Hoover. They could all 
get together under the Progressive 
banner of the LaFollette brothers; 
and Senator Bob, with his ideas of 
a spending program about three 
times as extravagant as that of 
President Roosevelt, would make a 
good candidate for the drought- 
stricken West and the radical states 
of the corn, hog, and wheat belt. We 








Long and Father Coughlin could 
unite with the Olsons and LaFol- 
lettes of the Northwest. 

But you can never tell what will 
happen when party lines are as 
badly shattered as at present. Within 
the Democratic party the distinct 
groups offer more variety of con- 
flicting aims and opinions than all 
the parties of England and France 
put together. The only thing they 
have in common is their hatred of 
the name “Republican”, and their 
greed for shares in the spoils of vic- 
tory. The reason that the Republi- 
can party appears to be divided is 
quite simple and easily stated. -Un- 
der state primary laws certain radi- 


cal western elements have been able. 


to usurp and flaunt the name and 
emblem of Republicanism, although 
they have long since ceased to be 
Republicans. When in Congress 
they are the most inveterate enemies 


of the Republican party. This is true: 
in particular of a man like Senator: 


Norris of Nebraska, who is no more 
a Republican than is Wheeler of 
Montana, or Huey Long himself for 
that matter. 


Burying the G. O. P. 


Those who tell us oracularly that 
the Republican party is dead and has 
only to be buried, may prove to be 
right. But we should guess that they 
are entirely mistaken. Mr. Clapper 
is writing in this number of possible 
Republican candidates. The candi- 
date of the party next year should be 
intrepid and efficient. The foremost 
Republican is Charles Evans Hughes, 
but he is most needed where he is. 
May he have a long career as Chief 
Justice! A man of the courage, 
straight-forwardness, and _ popular 
appeal of the late Theodore Roose- 
velt is what the G.O.P. must look 
for. Colonel Frank Knox, the Chi- 
cago newspaper publisher, knows the 
country east and west, has rare 
executive ability and might make a 
superb candidate. 

Meanwhile let no one suppose that 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., is 
lacking in any essential quality of 
character, ability, and experience. He 
made a brilliant record as a soldier 
in France, has served in the New 
York Legislature, in the Navy De- 
partment at Washington, as Governor 
of Puerto Rico and Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Philippines, and as presi- 
dent of the National Republican 
Club. He is a traveler, scholar and 
writer. Also he is a man of convic- 
tions. He would make a remarkably 
strong candidate next year. We 
should not be surprised to see as 
many as four presidential tickets 
next year, each one having a large 
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do not see how the followers of Huey: 





popular backing. If the Republicans 
do not have a candidate who can poll 
the regular Republican vote, together 
with the votes of many conservative 
Democrats, we are likely to see 
Franklin Roosevelt elected again, 
this time with the aid of cma 
business men. 

The use of public-works’ money 
will probably result, as Mr. Farley 
predicts, in the election of another 
Democratic Congress. A Republican 
President, lacking the support of a 
Republican Congress, would halt the 
wild pace of the federal machinery. 
But a prolonged deadlock might be 
the best thing possible. The extra 
bureaucrats would have to go scur- 
rying back to private life. With 


‘brakes set and locked, there would 


be peace and quiet at Washington, 
and the dust-storms would cease: 
The states would pick up the broken 
threads of their own proper activi- 
ties. Business would, resume ~ its 
normal functions. Several million 
lazy fellows, who have been refusing 
to work because they preferred to 
draw relief money, would have to 
take care of themselves on the “root- 
hog-or-die” principle. This might 
sound heartless to a few “humane” 
people in New York, Washington, 
and Boston. But our readers who 
know exactly what has been going 
on in their own communities 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land will not think us heartless, 
but will applaud. Harry Hopkins 
knows what he has to face. 


Business on Top! 


We are not pessimistic, even as 
matters stand. The normal forces of 
liberty, energy and private enter- 
prise are too great to be long throt- 
tled by politicians. Business is 
slowly recovering, and its momentum 
will increase later in the present 
year. The Government, rather than 
business, will soon be obviously on 
the defensive. When the bureau- 
crats dodge the courts, and refuse to 
take appeals against adverse deci- 
sions, business men begin to smile 
and cheer up. The ignorance and 
the folly behind the measures to de- 
stroy large corporations have put 
new energy into the fight against the 
demagogues who cannot pass an ex- 
amination upon the bills that they 
are advocating. There are more 
millions of honest investors now de- 
termined to protect their property 
than the census count of all the men, 
women and children who live in 
Senator Wheeler’s state and several 
adjacent ones, taken together. If 
government were as well managed 
as are the great majority of holding 
companies, ours would indeed be the 
banner country of statesmanship. 
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Pantie-waist, taken for granted by the child, assumes style aspects to the young lady. As she 
grows older, she begins to think of comfort. Good salesmen know what and when to sell to whom. 


YOU CAN’T HIDE YOUR AGE! 


BY DONALD A. LAIRD 


Your buying habits are apt to change with every birthday. For 


one manufacturer you are just becoming a live prospect, for an- 


other a dead one. 


WHEN YoU BUY you reveal your age. 
But don’t let it make your shopping 
self-conscious. The tell-tale impress 
of the years is also quite as evident in 
the foods you relish, in the styles and 
colors of your dress, in your favorite 
games and recreations, in your choice 
of friends, and even in your dullest 
conversations. 

How does one give his age away? 
Step up to the perfume counter. If 
you are a young woman there is a 
better than fair chance that you will 
decide upon the exquisite scent of jas- 


mine. But if you are middle-aged, or 
older, your probable choice will be 
lilac. Of course you may have a second 
choice. But that also is predictable. 
Young women give oriental bouquet 
second place as do middle-aged wo- 
men, while old women bestow their 
second loyalties on French bouquet. 
Yes, dear ladies, age very definitely 
influences your choice of perfumes. 
The dry facts and predictable choices 
are known from a survey of some 
3000 women of a wide range of ages. 
And if you fool us on this we will 
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How does age affect you and your business? 


get you on a hundred other things. 

Men, too, change their minds with 
age. The studies of Psychologist Ed- 
ward K. Strong bring this out clearly. 
During the twenty years after age 25, 
for example, men suffer a marked loss 
of interest in golf, hunting, tennis, driv- 
ing an automobile, boxing, checkers 
(which many imagine an old man’s 
game), poker, bridge, playing musical 
instruments, picnics, full-dress par- 
ties, vaudeville, musical comedy, and 
the sporting pages of their newspaper. 
During the same brief span of twenty 
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years more men become interested in 
art galleries, museums, educational 
and travel movies. The man of 55 is 
obviously not as interested in watch- 
ing or taking part in sports as he was 
at 25. 

From 25 to 55 this average man’s 
interest has grown in religious people, 
cautious people, cripples, the blind 
and the deaf, methodical people, in- 
dependents in politics, and teetotalers. 
During the same portion of his life 
it is natural for him to lose interest 
in people who have made a fortune, 
in emotional people, in spendthrifts, 
in gruff men and witty people, in 
fashionably dressed people, and in 
people who chew gum. 


Dignity Sets In 


By the time our average man is 55 
he no longer likes to be called by a 
nickname, is more inclined to avoid 
arguments, does not write so many 
personal letters as he used to, has 
stopped much of his window shopping, 
is less inclined to run for public office, 
does not like changing activities, is 
more likely to contribute to charities, 
does not give a hoot about making a 
radio set but has become enthusiastic 
about raising flowers, and is giving up 
calling his friends by nicknames. 

Members of the sporting and bank- 
ing fraternities may be interested to 
learn—if they have not already found 
this out for themselves—that men of 


After the children are grown there comes 
the emancipation of middle age when the 
“old folks” embark on joyous jauntings. 
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55 are less likely either to lend money 
or borrow it, and that they are half as 
likely to take a bet. 

When people make a change in their 
occupation, why is it that the man of 
40 or older will likely turn to selling 
life insurance or to some civil service 
position, while the fellow in his early 
twenties is more likely to go into sell- 
ing air-conditioning? Coal dealers are 
much older than oil-burner salesmen. 
Walter P. Chrysler is selling automo- 
biles, but his son is in the air-condi- 
tioning business. 

Like salesmen, like customer, too. 
The customer wants older salesmen 
to wait on him. The customer of 55 
feels more confidence in the claims 
and judgment of the salesman of 60 
than in the young whipper-snapper 
of only 30 who may, in truth, have 
more up-to-date knowledge of real 
helpfulness in solving the customer’s 
problem of making up his mind. When 
a young salesman is dealing with older 
persons, the only way out of this 
dilemma is to show obvious respect 
and deference for the extra years of 
the customer. He should not treat 
the customer over-solicitously as 
though in tottering old age, nor 
flippantly as a backnumber living in 
another century, but as a _ person 
commanding respect who is entitled 
to have a real show of knowledge 
put on by the salesman, to offset the 
older customer’s secret belief that 
such a young salesman could not pos- 
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age parent is perennially as 
flat as an old maid’s chest. 





sibly know much about any product. 

The proprietors of some stores have, 
unfortunately, not noticed changes in 
their organization and clientele due 
to age. They have retained most of 
their original clerks which means 
stores staffed largely with oldish 
salespersons. Customers, in conse- 
quence, are also oldish. The managers 
wonder why hundreds of young mar- 
ried women will not patronize their 
stores, not stopping to realize that as 
department managers and _ buyers 
grow older they stock merchandise 
which does not appeal to young wives. 


Age Has Compensations 


There are many people who dread 
getting older. They should gain com- 
fort in the favorable points which 
Dr. Strong finds are increased as a 
person journeys from the 25th to the 
55th milestone: Working steadily in- 
stead of by fits and starts, a little 
more likely to get people to do what 
is wanted, more inclined to keep con- 
fidences, always on time with work, 
more able to meet emergencies quick- 
ly and properly, better judgment in 
appraising values, stimulated ambi- 
tion of associates, increased ability to 
win confidence and loyalty, better at 
smoothing out tangles between other 
people, and more likely to stick at a 
job until it is finished. 

It used to be said that people are 
as old as their arteries. Perhaps we 


The pocketbook of the aver- 
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can now say they are as old as their 
interests. For even one’s idea of the 
beautiful changes with a few years 
of age. Dr. P. P. Blonsky, European 
psychologist, recently reported a study 
of 1018 persons in which he found 
that as they became older they more 
and more preferred paintings of 
rivers, brooks, and of the sea. So 
the pictures on your wall may give 
away your age! 


Well-Aged Markets 


Such age changes are of high com- 
mercial significance, especially since 
there are in excess of 15,000,000 per- 
sons in the United States who are 55 
or older. There are about 4000 who 
claim to be more than 100. 

The picture of old age drawn by 
most scientists is admittedly lopsided 
and not representative of an average 
old person; and it is much less an ac- 
curate portrayal of an average person 
in his late forties. It is only recently 
that scientific methods have been ap- 
plied to this study. Bodily changes 
have been well charted and dia- 
grammed but, even so, extreme and 
palsied old age has usually been the 
object of such study. Average old 
age, or the bodily changes of healthy 
vigorous “normal old age”, has re- 
ceived less attention because fewer 
of these people get into hospitals to 
be poked and pricked and tested. 

Now scientific study has turned to 
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The market for sporting goods. 
Strenuous games, in most cases, 
even golf, are for the youthful. 





PUTTER 


the gradual changes in our mental 
life as we get older. Psychologists, 
such as Dr. Walter Miles and Dr. Ed- 
ward K. Strong, have not bent their 
study of age on people in their second 
childhood. They are carefully record- 
ing the almost imperceptible changes 
which apparently creep over the 
thought and behavior of people be- 
fore they reach even middle life. 
Their findings are of the greatest in- 
terest and widest application. 

Consider the interesting (and usu- 
ally overlooked) reason why people 
over fifty are particularly important. 
Before that half-century mark is 
reached the average person has been 
buying clothing and school books and 
movie tickets for the children in the 
family. This has kept the parents 
pretty well strapped and their pocket- 
books as flat as an old maid’s chest. 
But around 50 the children are out 
working for their own money, or are 
married and living in their own flat, 
and the mortgage is pretty well paid 
for. The “old folks” have almost the 
first chance of their lives to spend 
their earnings on themselves, to do 
the things and get the things they 
want. But by the time they can do all 
this, they are older and have changed 
so that the things they thought would 
be enjoyable in their early married 
life no longer attract them. 

That is how “the emancipation of 
middle age” takes place. They are 
not really freed, however, until they 
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Interest in gardening leads to interest in fixing up 
the home. Older people may have fewer interests 
but they usually have more money to spend on them. 





- Ewing Galloway 


discover how their interests and likes 
have changed. Sometimes they try to 
celebrate their emancipation by cut- 
ting youthful didoes, only to have 
some young person startle them by 
calling “Be your age!” 


High Jinks 


An instance of “second childhood” 
was noted by Talleyrand in his 
memoirs. “The author was present in 
the winter of 1797 at Montmorency,” 
he wrote, “at one of the parties when 
the Italian minister was blindman, 
and had, when blindfolded, his pocket 
picked of a despatch received when 
he sat down to dinner. Among other 
‘young men’ partaking in this child’s 
play were the then Prussian Minis- 
ter, Count Sandos, aged 75, and the 
Danish Minister, Chevalier Dreyer, 


, aged 68. When tired of this, the com- 


pany sat down to write and unfold 
enigmas, double entendres, conun- 
drums, &c.” 

Little wonder that French politics 
was stormy in Talleyrand’s ministries. 
The capers of some of our own states- 
men may be equally entertaining in - 
a few instances, but as a general rule 
our Senators and Representatives are 
not old enough to act so youthful. 
The average of these first held public 
office of some kind when he was 32, 
but he was not elected to Congress 
until almost 50. During that lapse of 
years between the first office and the 











seat in Congress, natural age changes 
may so alter our statesmen that we 
can no longer safely predict which 
way they will vote on the basis of 
how they acied in their early offices. 


Few Younger Statesmen 


Since the first Congress, our repre- 
sentatives in Washington have been 
gradually becoming older, reflecting 
possibly a greater confidence by the 
voter in an older person. Alexander 
Hamilton, for instance, was 32 when 
he established the American financial 
system, and Thomas Jefferson was 33 
when he drew up the Declaration of 
Independence. Even the members of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s “brain trust” 
are old men in contrast, and they are, 
admittedly, younger than men who 
have held equal responsibility and 
power in our government in recent 
years. Whether the voters’ choices 
will shift to younger men is not so 
probable, because the average voter, 
thanks to the increase in length of 
life, is becoming older and is likely 
to place less faith on young men. The 
“brain trusters” are presidential ap- 
pointees, by and large, and are nota- 
bly lacking in age and experience. 
Which may explain why they are 
eager to try legislative experiments 
which older heads in Congress do not 
favor, but which they vote for as a 
matter of political routine. 

The man who said that change is 


the surest thing in life was probably 
thinking about inventions or politics. 
The great changes that creep over 
people as they get older are seldom 
remarked, though these changes are 
usually more significant for the in- 
dividual (as he sometimes realizes 
with tragic suddenness) than the 
broad sweeping changes which his- 
tory will record, resulting from the 
birth of some new electrical gadget 
like the radio or some landslide shift 
in the political complexion of his 
government, 

What we like to do, what we buy, 
even how we believe on questions of 
politics, are all profoundly changed 
or influenced by how old we are. 
Ponder, for instance, on what would 
happen to the system of American 
justice if only persons from 21 to 30 
years old served on juries. How 
would the Hauptmann jury have been 
different if it were of this age? 


The Ball and Chain 


Not only business and politics come 
under the influence of these inescap- 
able mental changes as people get 
older, but marital happiness also is 
influenced. The young fellow who 
once was interested in beautiful and 
peppy women gradually is trans- 
formed into a person who prizes 
home comfort and companionship 
more. His wife must change accord- 
ingly, or risk a rift in the lute. Early 
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tions of the fourth. 





Psychology’s Seven Ages of Man 


FIRST: The helpless little stranger, the crying, sucking, 
Mother, manipulation of things, and mov- 
ing arms and legs are the three m’s which describe the 
activity of this infancy period. 

The time of childhood, with 
the three h’s—hero-worship, heathenism, and hope. 


THIRD: Around age 15 he passes into the period of youth, 
The mystic three are s’s—self, sex, and 


FOURTH: Early adulthood, which Shakespeare called the 
Cryptically described by a trio of a’s—ambi- 
tion, application, and accomplishment or abandonment. 
If the lucky third is accomplishment, success follows; 
if it is abandonment, failure ensues. 
Either victory or defeat of the ambi- 
In case of victory the mystic three 
f’s are fame, fortune, friends—a job, a place to live, 
things to do, acquaintances to visit. 


its three f’s are failure, friendlessness, futility—the bread 
line, the age of most suicides. 


SIXTH: The period of regression, of pre-senility. 
and women weaken, wish, and wait. 


SEVENTH: Helpless senility, with its rest, reverie, and 
release. 


If this age is defeat, 


Men 














in February 1935, in Chicago, Joseph 
Schriner, aged 80, and Mrs. Meri 
Piros, aged 72, got married because, 
as the bride explained it, “My eyes 
are failing and I need a companion.” 
Thousands of marriages have been 
made on a less solid foundation. The 
same week, and in the same city, for 
instance, Mrs. Winifred Flint Berry, 
once voted the prettiest co-ed at the 
University of Illinois, divorced Gil- 
bert I. Berry, once football captain 
at the same school, and voted the 
handsomest man by the _ students. 
Mrs. Berry charged that her husband’s 
love had grown cold and that he had 
deserted her. 

How much of our high divorce rate 
is due to marrying the “prettiest” or 
the “handsomest” no one can tell. But 
it would doubtless be lower if more 
young people looked ahead to antici- 
pate the slight, but inevitable, changes 
that even 20 years will bring, and 
married on the basis of probably con- 
genial companionship. Looking ahead, 
again, there are those who believe 
that a man always should marry a 
woman older than himself. 


Our Seven Ages 


What happens to people as they 
get older was of interest to the an- 
cient Greeks, too. Plato quartered 
life into four age-periods for them. 
But your modern scientist would ‘not 
divide it into so small a number of 
epochs for the individual because the 
changes wrought by age are gradual. 
Any separation into periods is more 
or less artificial, just as the bones of 
our body do not suddenly become 
brittle in extreme old age but have 
been gradually developing that way 
all through a long life. 

Psychologists have, for convenience, 
followed Shakespeare’s seven ages of 
man in talking about the outstanding 
characteristic changes as age de- 
velops. Of course people do not go 
to bed in Period 5 one night and 
wake up the next morning in Period 
6. It is a gradual alteration, and no 
one can say definitely when a person 
has advanced out of one epoch and 
into the next, in the unfoldment of 
his life and powers. 

You may with reason conclude that 
old age does not start at 80, or 60. 
or 40. It is a gradual process which 
starts even before birth, since our 
rate of growth begins to drop off a 
few weeks before we are born. It isa 
process which black hair-dyes, face- 
lifting, and snappily-cut youthful 
clothes cannot hide, for our interests 
and likes and dislikes betray the 
camouflage of appearance. Its per- 
sistent alterations in human nature 
are as significant for the merchant 
and politician as they are for the 
individual himself. 

Be your age—and be proud of it. 
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GOERING: HAMMER OF THOR 


BY ROGER SHAW 


Behind the rising specter of German rearmament stands the dynamic 
S Sp y 
personality of General Hermann Wilhelm Goering, World War 


flyer and nazi hero. 


Marcu 16, 1935, was a German Fourth 
of July. On that date Reichsleader 
Hitler announced to the world that 
his country was an independent na- 
tion, no longer subject to international 
control in the matter of armaments. 
It was declared that in September, 
1935, the Reich would re-introduce 
universal military conscription, which 


Here is the colorful 


was abolished at the behest of the 
victor nations after German defeat in 
the World War. Versailles disarmed 
Germany in 1919 just as Napoleon 
disarmed Prussia in 1806—by a uni- 
lateral dictation. In neither case was 
the measure successful. 

In September, as announced, the 
class of 1914 (age 21) will be called 
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story of his exploits. 


up for a year of training. Expected 
to number 300,000, these boys will be 
supplemented by 200,000 regulars in 
the various technical corps of the 
Reichswehr, so that from now on 
Germany may be expected to have 
an acknowledged standing army of 
500,000 men under Reichswehr gen- 
erals of long experience. Jews will 








be barred from compulsory military 
service, somewhat as helots were 
barred in ancient Sparta. 

All classes and factions of Germans 
—ranging from ex-communists to 
tacit monarchists—were for once 
united in patriotic enthusiasm over 
the little Reichsleader’s determined 
action. His motives, as stressed, called 
not for plans of aggression; but for 
German independence and full equal- 
ity in the family of nations. The 
world had long known that Germany 
was rearming, but open admission of 
this created a furore. Behind Ger- 
manic rearmament there stands one 
man—a hammerer—and _ thereby 
hangs the tale of a personality. 

Adolf Hitler was very tired, and 
went to sleep at the opera. The tenor, 
costumed as Lohengrin in shining 
armor, was brought to his box. The 
Reichsleader awoke with a start, and 
cried out: “For God’s sake, Goering, 
that’s going too far!” So runs a joke, 
now popular in Berlin. 


Nazi Adonis 


There are grains of truth in the 
anecdote, for General Hermann Wil- 
helm Goering is the dressiest man 
in Germany. Brown shirts are not 
for him. His taste runs to sparkling 
uniforms suited to variegated occa- 
sions, some of which he is said to 
design himself. Since he is almost as 
round as he is tall, the effects are 
remarkable. He is the nazi Adonis 
par excellence, in his early forties. 

But Goering is by no means a man 
to be laughed at. Many nazis are to- 
day neo-pagans, deeply steeped in 
the old nordic mythology. To them 
Hitler is almighty Wotan, Goebbels 
is the crafty little Loki, Hess is the 
handsome Baldur, and Goering is 
Thor, warlike hammer-god of the 
thunderbolt. Certain it is that Goer- 
ing is the nazi fist, the Hugh Johnson 
of the German New Deal. He is a 
hard hitter. 

Greatest of all World War aces 
was Baron Manfred _ Richthofen, 
commander of the famous “flying 
circus”: Fokker-Mercedes triplanes 
for the most part. The baron was 
finally killed in action, after setting 
an all-time record for aerial slaugh- 
ter. The good-looking second-in- 
command took charge after that, and 
his name was Captain Goering. From 
that day to this, Goering has been 
air-minded and air-efficient. In the 
war his nerves and health were badly 
shattered, but he won the highest of 
Prussian crosses and decorations. Al- 
though by birth a Nuremberger, he 
is psychologically a hard-bitten 


Prussian patriot of the traditional 
Bluecher-Moltke school. 

After the war Ex-Captain Goering 
felt ill at ease. 


He hated the new 








republic, pacifism, and the Versailles 
peace settlement. Traveling to reac- 
tionary Munich, he became acquainted 
with Adolf Hitler, and joined that 
leader in the ill-fated beer-hall 
putsch of 1923, which failed so mis- 
erably. Goering had been in Sweden, 
where he found employment in the 
Swedish commercial airways, and 
married the young Baroness Fock. 
This charming girl afterwards died, 
and the hard-boiled captain was in- 
consolable. He plunged himself into 
nazi activities with a savage zeal 
which has since borne fruit. Elected 
to the old Reichstag, he thundered 
bitterly from the rostrum, and shook 
with anger at the sight of pink and 
red delegates of the left. The ham- 
mer of Thor was in process of 
forging. 

At the end of January, 1933, Hitler 
came into power as chancellor, and 
with him Goering took office. He be- 
came Prussian premier, an important 
position since Prussia comprises two- 
thirds of the area and population of 
Germany. Then Goering was pro- 
moted, all of a sudden, from ex- 
captain to full general in the Reichs- 
wehr, or long-term regular army. 
This did not please the regular 
Reichswehr officers, who called him 
“South American field-marshal” and 
other uncomplimentary epithets. 
Goering also became stage and opera 
censor, a position for which he had 
not the slightest qualifications, and 
speaker of the utterly ineffective nazi 
Reichstag. He drove a private air- 
plane, and a special cross-country 
six-wheel Mercedes of tanklike pro- 
clivities, and was happy. Admirers 
presented him with a spirited team 
of trotting horses and a rubber-tired 
buggy. 

The fat general’s management of 
the Prussian State Theater has 
brought fresh romance into his life. 
He fell in love with one of the prima 
donnas, perfect type of nordic beauty, 
and married her in April after a 
whirlwind courtship. The new Frau 
Goering was Emmy Sonnemann, na- 
tive of Hamburg, and star in the 
Weimar National Theater under the 
republic. She resembles a_ stately 
valkyrie, and has been prominent in 
nazi propaganda plays of a patriotic 
nature, as well as in high-class mo- 
tion pictures. So much for our Her- 
mann as theatrical manager. 


Black Police 


But Goering had taken really vital 
jobs. He organized and controlled 
the black police, heavily armed and 
tried and true, who constitute the 
praetorian guard of the nazi regime. 
This group of 200,000 is the decisive 
factor in nazi control of German 
domestic politics, and is called the 
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Schutzstaffel. Its sable-garbed per- 
sonnel, decked with skull and cross- 
bones, were the executioners in the 
nazi purge of June 30, 1934; and it 
was Goering who directed operations 
in Berlin and Breslau, while Hitler 
disposed of Captain Ernst Roehm in 
Munich. Goering’s gunmen shot the 
monarchist General Schleicher, and 
nearly shot the monarchist Vice- 
Chancellor Papen, who was only 
rescued by the Reichswehr in the 
nick of time. Monarchists, Catholics, 
and nazi radicals were chief victims 
of the purge. Goering himself is a 
stout Protestant, with ultra-conserv- 
ative economic views, whose dicta- 
torial tendencies brook no royal res- 
toration. Hence his purging phobias. 
It must always be remembered that 
although Germany has only one poli- 
tical party, there are two schools of 
thought within the party. Both 
schools are equally patriotic and 
militaristic. But the nazi radicals are 
economic collectivists, tend to neo- 
paganism and extreme anti-semitism, 
and have leveling tendencies; while 
the nazi conservatives are highly 
capitalistic, favor business monopo- 
lies, and are only mildly anti-semitic 
as they are “respectable” Christians. 
Nazi radicals, such as Goebbels, Ley, 
and Darre, represent the brown 
masses; and nazi conservatives, in- 
cluding Schacht, Thyssen, and General 
Blomberg, represent big business and 
the “fine people”. Goering frankly 
inclines to the latter group, for—un- 
like most nazi leaders—he is a 
Prussian officer-and-gentleman. At 
present, Goering’s rich and conserv- 
ative group is very much on top. 


Minister of Aviation 


Goering is not a social reformer, 
like many of his party comrades, but 
is personally ambitious and an old- 
fashioned militarist. Theories do not 
interest him, and he is not especially 
race-conscious or anti-semitic. The 
romance of the nazi movement has 
not affected this practical individual, 
whose hobbies are boar and elk 
hunting, horses, and high-speed mo- 
toring. Sports like General Goer- 
ing seldom turn into neo-pagans. He 
is, however, violently anti-communist 
and shrinks from no sort of terrorism 
when it comes to reds—as shown by 
his ruthless behavior at the Leipzig 
trial of 1933, when four communists 
were grilled for their alleged par- 
ticipation in burning the Reichstag 
building. In the course of the trial 
Goering declared that should the 
court acquit the defendants, his 
henchmen would “get” them after- 
wards! This sinister threat proved to 
be a bluff, and three of the four reds 
got off. 

Our self-made general is minister 
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of aviation in the Hitler cabinet, and 
this is his most important function. 
Here is a field with which he is thor- 
oughly acquainted through his war 
experience, and he has applied him- 
self with unrestrained zeal. By the 
harsh terms of the Versailles treaty, 
Germany has been forbidden all 
military aircraft; and her soldiers 
(limited theoretically to 100,000) were 
reduced, on paper, to the status of 
perpetual ground-lubbers. But Goer- 
ing has been undismayed by this 
provision, and his aerial preparations 
on the grand scale have been judi- 
ciously conducted under cover. To- 
day he is believed to control 1,500 
brand-new combat planes, and his 
ultimate goal is said to be 6,000 of 
them—the latest things in sky- 
destruction. 

France has 4,590 planes; Russia, 
4,000; England, 2,400; Italy, 1,500; 
Japan, 3,000; and the United States, 
4,000, according to recent figures. 
But the French and Italian air-fleets 
contain many out-of-date machines 
and flying coffins, while the new 
Russian aircraft are of uncertain 
workmanship and lack suitable repair 
facilities. Germany’s air program, if 
pursued to its logical conclusion, 
will give the Reich a European hege- 
mony aloft; for German workmanship 
and efficiency are unquestioned; and 
there are plenty of trained pilots. 
Cold shivers are running up and 
down ministerial spines west of the 
Rhine, and air-minded Goering has 
become the ogre of the international 
fairytale. 

Potsdam, famous eighteenth-cen- 
tury headquarters of Frederick the 
Great, is twenty miles from Berlin. 
Along the road to the big suburb 
there are four construction jobs on 
the grand scale, shut off behind 
barbed wire, and heavily guarded 
from too prying eyes. Trees and 
sentry boxes serve as screens, and 
reportorial snooping in the vicinity is 
said to be extremely dangerous just 
now. Workers on the projects have 
pass-cards which they display on 
entering and leaving the grounds. 
There is much land re-grading, and 
thousands of men are employed in 
construction activities. 

Kladow, on Lake Wannsee, Staa- 
ken, Doeberitz (site of the Olympic 
games for 1936), and Potsdam itself 
contain these aviation centers, under 
process of assembly. Staaken has a 
hundred-acre flying field, with six 
hangars completed to date. Doeberitz 
has five hangars of special strength, 
and Potsdam is said to have six at 
least. Kladow is hemmed in by the 
blackshirt Schutzstaffel. Here, with- 
in twenty miles of the capital, are four 
samples of Germanic air progress. 

Furthermore, Germany has _ the 

(Continued on page 72) 
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WIn GS! A group of German army officers watch a new air squadron 
* perform with deadly grace overhead, nine in a flying row. 





CONFERENCE Adolf Hitler (center) talks things over with his 


air minister, General Goering (right), and an aide. 






















READY The new “Richthofen Squadron”, named after the famous 
World War ace, prepares for international trouble at home. 
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WHERE WILL THE LIGHTNING STRIKE? 


for President will have tough sledding. 
he is conceded a chance. Can you pick the lucky man from this list? 


SoMEWHERE in the United States there 
is a man—you undoubtedly have seen 
his name and picture in the news- 
papers occasionally—who barely a 
year hence will be nominated for the 
difficult task of leading the Repub- 
lican party back to green pastures. 
First it is customary to mention 
Herbert Hoover, because of his posi- 
tion as the titular leader of the party, 
in theory at least. Will Hoover come 
back? Does he want to come back? 
That he wants vindication is a safe 
assumption. Will he be content to 
receive it through restoration of the 
party under another leader? Will he 
insist upon attempting to exercise a 
dominant influence in the party’s 
decision? Will he go even farther and 
demand to leap into the arena, and 
receive the inevitable pummelling 
that befalls both victor and van- 
quished in any presidential fight? 
You can only surmise now. He has 
given no indication publicly up to this 
writing, except to reply to one 
friend’s inquiry that he had no as- 
pirations in the direction of the presi- 
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BY RAYMOND CLAPPER 


dency. The general impression among 
his intimates is that he is not to be 
considered as available for the nom- 
ination; but he has not publicly taken 
himself out of it. 

Perhaps Mr. Hoover is awaiting a 
clearer indication as to how his party 
feels about it. Possibly he would ac- 
cept the nomination if it were offered, 
but would not exert influence to get 
it. At present there is little enthu- 
siasm for renominating Mr. Hoover. 
Cleveland’s return to the White 
House after having been defeated at 
the end of his first term does not seem 
to impress Republican politicians as 
a precedent. Most of them feel that 
to renominate Mr. Hoover would be 
to invite an unpalatable rehashing of 
the issues of 1932. 

Also it must be realized that the 
inside organization leaders, like Hilles, 
always were opposed to Mr. Hoover. 
They fought his first nomination and 
took him only because popular senti- 
ment demanded it. This time the rank 
and file which forced Mr. Hoover on 
the party show no indication of calling 
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Everyone agrees that the next Republican candidate 
But now for the first time 





upon him again to make the sacrifice. 

Well, then, who else? 

Without any attempt to list them 
in the order of expectancy, the Re- 
publicans from whom the next can- 
didate will likely be chosen include: 

Senator Arthur Vandenberg of 
Michigan. Fifty-one. About 50 per 
cent for the New Deal. Mildly 
liberal. Energetic, ambitious. One 
of the few Republican Senators to be 
reélected in 1933. Regarded as a 
favorite until the World Court, which 


he supported, was defeated; still 
prominent in all calculations. 
Col. Frank Knox of Illinois. Sixty- 


one. Publisher of the Chicago Daily 
News. Vigorously anti-New Deal. 
Veteran of Theodore Roosevelt Pro- 
gressive party fight. Widely and 
favorably known among organization 
leaders. 

Representative James W. Wads- 
worth of New York. Fifty-eight. 
Gentleman farmer. Conservative. 
Strietly anti-New Deal. Wealthy. 
Uncompromising in his views, and de- 
feated for reélection to Senate some 
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WADSWORTH 


years ago because of his attitude 
against prohibition and woman suf- 
frage. Highly respected. Friends 
quietly at work for him. Accepta- 
bility in farm belt doubtful. 

Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia of 
New York. Fifty-two. Almost a 
New Dealer, except in label. Able 
record in House of Representatives, 
and now chief executive of country’s 
largest city. Has many elements of 
availability, but unacceptable to most 
regular organization leaders. 

Governor Harry Nice of Maryland. 
Fifty-eight. Mentioned chiefly be- 
cause as a Republican candidate for 
Governor in 1934 he defeated Mary- 
land’s long-time favorite Democrat, 
Albert C. Ritchie. Otherwise un- 
known nationally or among national 
party leaders. 

Dr. Glenn Frank of Wisconsin. 
Forty-eight. President, University of 
Wisconsin. Liberal, friendly to La- 
Follettes but not so far to left. On 
record against many features of New 
Deal. No active political experience. 
Wide contacts through constant 
speaking tours about country. Lacks 
backing of practical political leaders. 
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Wide World 


LAGUARDIA 


Ogden Mills of New York. Fifty- 
one. Secretary of the Treasury under 
Hoover and closely identified with 
former President. Wealthy. Able 
but lacking in popular appeal. Op- 
posed by West as symbol of Hoover 
and Wall Street. Influential in party 
councils but seldom viewed as good 
vote getter. 

Governor Harold G. Hoffman of 
New Jersey. Thirty-nine. One of 
few Republican governors to be 
elected against Democratic landslide 
in 1934. Formerly served in Con- 
gress. Regarded as man of political 
destiny; but strong disposition to save 
him until 1940, particularly if chances 
of victory next year appear remote. 
Recent Lincoln Day speech in New 
York attracted national attention. 
Regular Republican. War veteran. 

Governor Alf M. Landon of Kan- 
sas. Forty-eight. Lawyer and business 
man. Wealthy. Elected Governor in 
1932 and 1934, in face of Democratic 
sweep in state. Favors New Deal in 
part. Allied with progressive faction 
of state organization. One of movers 
in mid-western Republican confer- 
ence. Located well geographically. 
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Strong sentiment for placing him on 
ticket, either as candidate or running- 
mate. 

Senator L. J. Dickinson of Iowa. 
Sixty-one. Small-town lawyer. Pro- 
moted to Senate from House. 
Conservative leader of farm bloc. 
Keynoter for the national convention 
in 1932. Related to wealthy Cowles 
family of Des Moines. Affable, rous- 
ing, silver-haired speaker and sturdy 
campaigner. 

Former Governor John G. Winant 
of New Hampshire. Forty-six. Pro- 
gressive. Wealthy. Known chiefly 
in East. Bitter factional enemy of 
former Senator George Moses, who 
is closely allied with party’s national 
conservative leaders. Tall, spare, ner- 
vous type. Aggressive, energetic. 
Badly located geographically. 

Former Governor Walter J. Kohler 
of Wisconsin. Sixty. Wealthy plumb- 
ing manufacturer. Foe of LaFollettes. 
Conservative. Refused chairmanship 
of Republican National Committee in 
1934. Long record of excellent labor 
relations in factories until last sum- 
mer, when destructive strike involved 
him in long dispute. 
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Theodore Roosevelt of New York. 
Forty-seven. Former Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy under Harding 
and Coolidge. Governor of Puerto 
Rico and Philippines under Hoover. 
Many characteristics of father; leans 
more __ conservatively. Successful 
record as territorial governor but has 
difficulty in persuading party leaders 
to take him seriously. Once called 
Franklin D. Roosevelt a maverick. 
Active as head of National Republi- 
can Club. Anti-New Deal, but 
favors welfare legislation and moder- 
ate reforms. 

Patrick J. Hurley of Oklahoma. 
Fifty-two. Secretary of War under 
Hoover. Wealthy. Rousing speaker. 
Lives on country estate near Lees- 
burg, Va. Swinging toward approval 
of some features of New Deal pro- 
gram. 

Senator Charles L. McNary of Ore- 
gon. Sixty. Republican leader of 
Senate. Friendly to New Deal. Re- 
fused to participate in the Republican 
campaign of 1934, regarding it as too 
anti-Administration in tone. Pro- 
gressive. He is quite opposed to 
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eastern conservative leadership. 

Representative Bertrand H. Snell 
of New York. Sixty-four. Republi- 
can leader of the House. Vigorously 
anti-New Deal. Factor in a three- 
way presidential rivalry in the Em- 
pire State, with Wadsworth and Mills. 

Governor Frank F. Merriam of 
California. Defeated Upton Sinclair, 
Democratic candidate, for Governor 
in 1934. When young Republicans 
of California endorsed him for presi- 
dential nomination, he replied: “I 
know it isn’t true, but keep on saying 
it. I like to hear it.” Regarded as 
favorite son, rather than a serious 
contender. 

Governor C. Douglass Buck of Dela- 
ware. Forty-five. Favored for nom- 
ination in resolution adopted by the 
Delaware General Assembly. Re- 
publican national committeeman. 
Married into duPont family. Favor- 
ite son possibility only. 

Other names are mentioned from 
time to time, most of them with no 
expectation of developing into more 
than “favorite son” candidates. In 
the absence of any real leading 
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figures as potential candidates, the 
tendency is for favorite sons to 
spring up and capture delegates of 
their own states as a means of ex- 
cluding raiders. If such strategy is 
followed widely enough, the conven- 
tion will turn—as in 1920—into a 
bargaining session in which favorite 
sons trade their respective delegates 
for the best deal they can make. Out 
of such complicated negotiations, a 
handful of inside party leaders pick 
the nominee. 

Of the remaining miscellaneous » 
names, the chief one is that of J. 
Raymond McCarl of Nebraska, 55, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States. He started as a lawyer, be- 
came secretary to Senator George 
Norris, then executive secretary of 
the National Republican Congres- 
sional Committee from 1918 to 1921, 
whereupon he was selected as the 
first Comptroller General under the 
Budget Act. 

In this watchdog job McCarl has 
been entirely disassociated from 
political activity for almost fifteen 
years. Yet he has had the most in- 
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timate contact with the Government. 
His chief function is to see that ex- 
penditures are made in accordance 
with law. This has brought him into 
frequent conflict with the Roosevelt 
Administration, and his authority to 
overrule expenditures of executive 
departments has been challenged by 
the Attorney General. It is possible 
that during the next year a test case 
may arise which will direct spectacu- 
lar national attention to McCarl. His 
work is well-known in Washington, 
where he has won a high reputation 
for ability, integrity, and watchful- 
ness, a record which would be an 
asset in a campaign where federal 
extravagance is a prominent issue. 
Probably no man in Washington is 
more familiar with the intimate de- 
tails of the government machinery 
and the way the money is spent. 
Short, stocky, fond of Windsor ties 
and golf at a modest family club in 
Maryland, sponsored in his earlier 
career by the veteran progressive, 
Norris, but in good standing with all 
factions of the party, McCarl would be 
an excellent symbol of thrift as against 
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spending should that issue crystallize. 

His fifteen-year term as Comptrol- 
ler General expires next year. He 
is ineligible for reappointment under 
the law. His position now is some- 
what like that of a judge on the 
bench, in that he must refrain from 
political activity. Party leaders look- 
ing for a suitable candidate, however, 
could—as Uncle Joe Cannon once 
said—go farther and do worse. But 
the build-up would have to come 
largely from others, since he must 
stick closely to his knitting. 

As a final reach there sits on the 
Supreme Court bench a man who 
would be widely favored should it be 
thought he would consider entering 
politics—Justice Harlan Stone of 
New York. He has never run for 
office. Sixty-two years old, a noted 
lawyer, associated with one of the 
leading Wall Street law firms for 
years, he was made Attorney General 
by Coolidge. There, in the midst of 
pressing legal action against Andrew 
W. Mellon’s Aluminum Company of 
America, he was elevated to the Su- 
preme Court, where he usually joins 
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with the liberal wing. He was one 
of the Hoover medicine ball cabinet. 

Some time ago his name was men- 
tioned as a presidential possibility 
and he sharply discouraged such talk. 
The party once took Charles E. 
Hughes off the supreme bench and 
almost put him in the White House. 
In Stone it would find a man of un- 
tried political talents, but a genial, 
highly popular, exceptionally able, 
and flexible-minded man. 

There, practically speaking, is the 
field. For the next year the picking 
is likely to proceed gingerly as the 
lumbering old Elephant struggles to 
his feet and takes interest in life. Who 
will the Republican candidate be? 

Everyone agrees he will have a 
hard job. Six months ago most per- 
sons who claim to know anything 
about politics would have said it was 
an impossibility for any man to beat 
President Roosevelt. Riding on his 
prestige, the Democratic party had 
just crashed through for its second 
successive victory. Contrary to the 
usual fate of a party in power, the 
midway elections sent Democratic 
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majorities in the House and Senate 
to new highs and additional ground 
was gained in the governorships and 
in state legislatures. The Roosevelt 
forces had captured everything in 
sight, even Pennsylvania, the Repub- 
lican citadel. That astounding vic- 
tory, it seemed at the time, made the 
Republican presidential nomination in 
1936 worth less than a Roosevelt 
dollar. 

But in the intervening six months 
many things have happened. Most of 
them have conspired to weaken Mr. 
Roosevelt’s magnetic hold on the 
country. In that short space the polit- 
ical outlook has changed completely. 
For the first time since the morning 
after election in 1932, Republicans 
are able to face the situation in cold- 
blooded frankness and conclude that 
they have a chance to come back. 


Democratic Failures 


How good a chance it is only a fool 
would attempt to say at this time. 
Many conditions will affect the for- 
tunes of both parties next year. These 
high spots stand out: 

First. In two years Mr. Roosevelt 
has made disappointing progress in 
reducing unemployment and the num- 
ber on relief. Should that situation 
continue another year it would react 
quite adversely upon him. On the 
other hand, should the new Works- 
Relief program exceed the expecta- 
tions of most of its critics and produce 
marked results, Mr. Roosevelt would 
be tremendously strengthened. Vis- 
ible progress toward licking this 
central problem of the depression 
would give him a claim to a vote of 
confidence which might be difficult 
to deny. 

Second. Assuming his new drive 
against unemployment falls short of 
spectacular success, there will be the 
extreme left-wingers to consider. An 
amalgamation of the forces of Huey 
Long, Father Coughlin, Townsend, 
the LaFollettes, Governor Olson, and 
similar-minded groups, would cut 
heavily into the votes which Roose- 
velt received in 1932. They would 
not come out of the 15,700,000 which 
Hoover got that year. They would 
come almost entirely out of Roose- 
velt’s 22,800,000. 

Remember that the elder LaFol- 
lette, running as an independent can- 
didate, poorly financed, with no strik- 
ing popular appeal, received almost 
5,000,000 votes in 1924 in the heyday 
of Coolidge’s popularity. Grant that 
a third candidate could amalgamate 
the forces of left-wing discontent 
next year, and double that vote, and 
you pull Mr. Roosevelt’s majority 
down below the Hoover minimum vote 
of 1932. In such a situation Roosevelt 
would have to do one of two things to 
save himself. He would have to com- 








pete with the Huey Longs and the 
Coughlins to hold the left-wing votes, 
or else he would have to appeal to 
former Hoover Republicans to come 
over and reélect him to spare the 
country from the danger of chaos re- 
sulting from a failure of the electoral 
college to give any candidate a ma- 
jority. When the electoral college 
fails to give a clear majority to any 
candidate, the fight is thrown into 
the House of Representatives. Such 
a situation of uncertainty would work 
havoc in any recovery progress that 
might be under way. 

Against this strategy the Republi- 
cans would see a real chance for 
victory, and putting on full steam 
would hope to move in through a 
split in the Roosevelt vote. 

Those are the principal question- 
marks in the situation so far as it 
can be read at this time, a year ahead 
of the nominating conventions. They 
leave the voter little that is tangible 
on which to peg a guess. About all 
he can do is to fix in his mind that 
marked progress toward reémploy- 
ment will work powerfully to insure 
Mr. Roosevelt’s reélection and that 
marked failure in this effort will cre- 
ate a real third party threat and pull 
Republican chances up somewhere 
near a 50-50 basis. 

All of this assumes—which may be 
assuming a great deal—that the Re- 
publicans play their cards well. 

They have two great decisions to 
make. One is whether the party will 
dig in on a flat anti-New Deal stand 
--such as Henry P. Fletcher, chair- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, took in 1934, as did Hoover in 
1932—or whether it will attempt to 
take a position midway between that 
extreme and the Rooseveltian posi- 
tion. This would be a moderately 
liberal position such as is advocated 
by William Allen White, the Emporia 
sage, who has been suggested to write 
the statement of policy for the con- 
ference of mid-western Republicans 
to be held this month. 


Liberal or Conservative? 


As usually has been the case, the 
Republican party is torn between the 
conservatives of the Hoover-Mills- 
Hilles school and the more liberal 
faction which embraces varying de- 
grees of progressivism represented by 
such as Senator McNary, Senator 
Arthur Capper, or Borah and Nye. 

During the next year the party will 
go through a struggle between these 
broad schools of thought. The mid- 
west conference will be dominated by 
those who would liberalize the party. 
They are not insurgents who would 
rule or ruin, but they are quite firmly 
determined to shift the party’s cen- 
ter of gravity farther west. Roughly 
it might be said they represent the 
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grass roots, whereas the party organi- 
zation, nationally speaking, is con- 
trolled by conservative right-wingers 
like Hilles and some of the Hoover 
lieutenants. 

These conservatives hold the key 
positions in the national Republican 
organization. They are the old-timers 
who know all the tricks in rounding 
up delegates for national conventions. 
They are a small, compact group, 
whose men are stationed at strategic 
points in the party set-up. They are 
not likely to surrender without a 
fight. 

The situation is much like that in 
1912 when the Taft-Hilles group, in 
control of the machinery, fought off 
the Roosevelt forces who had the 
rank and file support. One difference, 
however, is that there does not ap- 
pear to be the danger of splitting the 
party into two separate organizations. 


Picking a Winner 


Then you come to the second vital 
decision that the party must make— 
selection of the candidate. That is 
bound to be affected by the outcome 
in the struggle over policy. The two 
problems are closely interrelated. 
They react upon each other so that 
the group which dominates in one 
instance is likely to be extremely in- 
fluential in the other. The decisions, 
both as to policy and as to the candi- 
date, will be shaped in the public 
discussion during the coming year. 
Early in 1936 state primaries and con- 
ventions will begin to.exert an influ- 
ence upon the trend of Republican 
affairs. 

No discussion of the Republican 
situation proceeds more than a few 
moments until someone cuts in with 
the inevitable question: 

“Who have the Republicans got?” 

Very little can be said about him 
at the moment. One could safely 
guess that he is a man in his early 
fifties. No man over sixty has gone 
into the White House since Buchanan. 
Except for Andrew Johnson and 
Woodrow Wilson, who were fifty-six 
years old when they were inaugu- 
rated, the others have been fifty-five 
or under. 

Some believe the Republicans are 
more likely to select a candidate who 
has not served in either of the Roose- 
velt Congresses. This is on the theory 
that such a man would not have 
accumulated an embarrassing list of 
roll-call votes which might rise up to 
plague him in the midst of a cam- 
paign assault on the Administration. 
Most Republicans have voted for one 
or more of the New Deal measures. 

It is easy to over-emphasize these 
considerations. They are merely 
worth bearing in mind. After all, 
there is no such thing as a perfect 
candidate. 























HOW TO SURVIVE INFLATION 


BY DENBER SIMKINS 


The cost of living is rising. Ask the housewife. The author believes 


inflation is near at hand. 


Will your income keep pace? 


Will your 


savings become worthless? Certain protective measures can be taken. 


INFLATION is insidious and devas- 
tating. It stealthily creeps up on those 
whom it robs. 

It cunningly enmeshes those whom 
it ruins. It craftily lulls into false 
security those whom it destroys. 

It is a greater plunderer than war. 
In fact, inflation is the hideous off- 
spring of war, born to spread the 
desolation, waste, and blight initiated 
by its sire. 

What is inflation? Ask a dozen in- 
dividuals and you obtain a dozen defi- 


SHRINKING? 





nitions. This confusion exists because 
inflation, except in mild form, is a 
mysterious stranger in our midst. 
Therefore it is not understood. Nei- 
ther is it feared. Somehow, it is 
thought, the money magicians will 
protect the nation from all harm. 
Simply defined, inflation is a proc- 
ess which diminishes income by re- 
lentlessly reducing the purchasing 
power of money. Stated another 
way, inflation produces an abnormal 
rise in prices. It causes the currency 
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of a country to buy less and less. 

What causes inflation? It results 
from those governmental acts which 
produce a pronounced increase in the 
currency, particularly when not con- 
vertible into coin of standard value. 

Will the United States suffer the 
blight of inflation? A growing num- 
ber of economists say “yes”. In fact, 
the New Deal has already indulged in 
sufficient monetary manipulation to 
bring about a gigantic inflation. These 
manipulations are: 
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Under inflation, money becomes plentiful and prices rise. Bond interest remains fixed. 


Stock dividends, in contrast, would grow larger. But, if you are wise, watch your step! 











(1) Large governmental deficits. A 
mounting deficit is the heart of infla- 
tion. This is so because it becomes 
necessary to print large and increas- 
ing amounts of bonds and perhaps 
currency to finance the deficit. His- 
tory is replete with records of gov- 
ernments which, according to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt himself, crashed on 
the rocks of unbalanced budgets. 
Our deficits are of record-breaking 
peace-time proportions. There is no 
prospect of near-by balancing of the 
budget; in fact, keeping expenses 
within receipts is a virtue too old- 
fashioned for the New Deal. 

(2) Large open market purchases 
of government bonds by the Federal 
Reserve. These purchases increase 
the base for a potential expansion of 
credit and currency. 

(3) Huge public works expendi- 
tures. These now threaten to run 
into astronomical figures. 

(4) Devaluation of the dollar. By 
this act the gold content of the dollar 
was reduced approximately 41 per 
cent. Thus our supply of gold, which 
is the currency base, has reached the 
unprecedented value of $8,000,000,000. 
When it is realized that th« over- 
expansion of 1929 was financed on a 
monetary base of slightly - -re than 
$4,000,000,000, the inflationary possi- 
bilities of devaluation are apparent. 

(5) Purchases of gold under the 
Warren plan. By this device, the 
federal treasury is adding to its sup- 
ply of gold. Thus the printing of 
additional currency is facilitated. 

(6) Expenditure of millions to 
raise the price of farm products. 

(7) Stupendous governmental loans 
to all kinds of private enterprises. 

(8) Large and prospectively 
creasing purchases of silver to con- 
stitute an enlarged monetary base for 
further currency expansion. 

(9) Under the Banking Act of 
March, 1933, the Government has the 
power to issue an unlimited amount 
of governmental obligations, and to 
issue an equal amount of currency 
against them. Federal Reserve Bank 
notes issued under this act are incon- 
vertible into coin. In this they are 
similar to the German Reichsbank 
notes which depreciated to one-tril- 
lionth of their original value. 


in- 


We’re On Our Way 


Thus the Government has effec- 
tively set the stage for inflation. But 
that is not all. More and more infla- 
tionary measures are planned. Added 
billions for public works. The infla- 
tion bloc proposes further to expand 
the currency and further to devalue 
the dollar. The silver bloc threatens 
to make silver purchases mandatory 
instead of permissive. It is planned 


to create a central bank with author- 
ity to issue non-interest-bearing cur- 











rency in exchange for bonds; this 
is inflation to the nth degree. Then 
old-age pensions and unemployment 
insurance are suggested; these, ex- 
perts estimate, will require forty bil- 
lions if made immediately effective. 
On and on. Billion upon billion. 
Truly, we are “on our way”. 

Of the inflationary acts to date, dol- 
lar devaluation is the most dangerous 
and vicious. It is like a drug; one 
dose irvites another. No one knows 
where’ 4e habit will lead. Once ac- 
quired ‘it is hard to abandon. More- 
over, “when progressive devaluation 
becomes a world-wide game played 
between nations, as is now threatened, 
the most destructive inflation results. 
Devaluation may be, and sometimes 
is, carried to the point where the sup- 
ply of currency is enormous but 
worthless. World-wide currency sta- 
bilization may be effected before the 
dollar becomes worthless; but, while 
stabilization will avert ruination, it 
cannot prevent inflation. 

The monetary knowledge of the 
man on the street is limited. More- 
over, his ears are dinned by day and 
night, from radio and press, on ros- 
trum and in pulpit, with the most 
fantastic and nonsensical monetary 
theories ever inflicted upon human- 
ity. He is in hopeless confusion. It is 
amazing to discover, too, that many 
leading bankers and_ industrialists 
cannot conceive of the United States 
experiencing disastrous inflation. 


When Is It Too Late? 


Many observers scoff at inflation 
because its insidious nature is not un- 
derstood. Inflationary acts do not 
produce overnight results, so many 
observers are lulled into a false 
sense of security. Because nothing 
has happened it is reasoned that noth- 
ing will happen. Because prices do 
not immediately double when the 
dollar is devalued, that manipulation 
is thought to be a dud. These are 
false conclusions which cannot fail to 
result in disaster. Inflation “takes” 
slowly. In fact, this is its most vicious 
feature. Because results are not 
quick, more and more of the inflation 
virus is injected into the body eco- 
nomic. When the virus finally “takes” 
and the patient becomes wildly de- 
lirious, there is no immediately effec- 
tive antidote. 

Many authorities are agreed that 
inflation is on its way, but they are 
rather at sea as to when it will be- 
come effective. “Sooner or later” is 
the nearest dating which many at- 
tempt. Such an indefinite time-table 
is not satisfactory for those who wish 
to take flight in order to protect their 
savings. Moreover, to prepare for in- 
flation too soon is often productive of 
temporary losses. 

An analysis of monetary experience 
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in the United States has recently illu- 
minated this perplexing problem. This 
analysis has involved careful compu- 
tation of those factors which influence 
price fluctuations—changes in the 
monetary base, rise and fall of money 
in circulation, expansion and contrac- 
tion of bank credit. The resulting 
conclusions are valuable. 

These conclusions are: (1) Cur- 
rency inflation does not take place — 
until some time—perhaps a year— 
after there has been an expansion of 
the monetary base, and (2) a sharp _ 
rise in prices in turn does not set in 
until some time after the currency 
has been inflated. Hence, several 
years may pass before an original 
inflationary impetus is translated into 
the reality of soaring prices. 


Wages Will Lag 


The first important inflationary acts 
eccurred in 1933. Accordingly, these 
efforts should begin to operate on the 
price mechanism sometime this year. 
Additional inflationary measures were 
adopted in 1934. These should bear 
rich fruit in 1936. 

We may conclude, therefore, that 
inflation is perilously near at hand. 
Unmistakable results should be ex- 
perienced this year. By 1936 the 
mania should be in full swing. 

What will be the effects of infla- 
tion? First, no man, woman or child 
will escape its consequences. Even 
those in foreign countries will feel its 
repercussions. 

Inflation produces astonishing in- 
creases in the prices of food, clothing, 
rent—of all commodities, goods and 
services. This is another way of say- 
ing that the purchasing power of 
the dollar declines spectacularly and 
money becomes of little value. It is 
the” most undesirable of , holdings. 
Spending is preferable to thrift. 

The first and foremost admonition, 
then, is: Do not accumulate cash— 
either in banks or safety deposit 
boxes. During a depression hoarding 
is a sound precaution, but it is the 
worst procedure during inflation. 

While the prices of all goods, com- 
modities and services will advance 
spectacularly once inflation “takes”, 
wages and salaries will lag far be- 
hind. For some time the man with a 
good salary or steady income has been 
favored. Prices have been low; his 
purchasing power has been great. The 
business man and the speculator, 
however, have suffered greatly. This 
condition will be reversed. 

Rents will rise to astonishing heights, 
but this will happen late in the infla- 
tion cycle. Tenants should now insist 
upon long-term leases, so that they 
may enjoy present low rentals as long 
as possible. The landlord’s best inter- 
ests; it follows, will be served by 
short-term leases. 


























Rising prices generate still higher 
prices. They produce large inventory 
profits and stimulate business. If a 
great price rise is near at hand, it fol- 
lows that a business boom will soon 
be enjoyed. While this expansion will 
result from unsound measures which 
must ultimately have terrific conse- 
quences, still business profits should 

‘for a time be large and speculation 
intense. Judging by the number and 
magnitude of the inflationary meas- 
‘ures already adopted, the excesses of 
1929 promise to be surpassed. 

The business man, therefore, should 
use his credit to the utmost. Plants 
‘should be thoroughly modernized and 
placed in efficient shape. Those who 
use large quantities of raw materials 
should lay in a plentiful supply. 


Speculation Rampant 


To state that prices will rise spec- 
tacularly is to say that the purchasing 
power of an investment fund will be 
relentlessly reduced. The fund may 
be partially destroyed or entirely 
wiped out. When prices double, the 
holder of high-grade investment se- 
curities, which yield a fixed income, 
finds that his fund is worth only half 
as much in purchasing power as if the 
rise in prices had not taken place. 
When prices rise to four times their 
previous level, the investment fund 
is worth, in purchasing power, only 
one-fourth its former value. 

Stated another way, high-grade 
bonds, which are convertible into 
cash, become the least desirable hold- 
ings during inflation. Investment thus 
is turned into radical speculation. 
Another cunning trick of inflation. 

Those securities which have always 
been regarded as the safest will be 
rated the most perilous. On the other 
hand, many financial policies which 
heretofore have been hazardous will 
be pronounced conservative. The in- 
vestor must become a financial Dr. 
Jekyll if he values his hide. 

Those who own bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks should dispose of them 
while prices are high and before a 
rapid diminution in the purchasing 
power of the income takes place. Cer- 
tain it is that any investor who stub- 
bornly refuses to speculate will suffer 
exceedingly if prices rise rapidly. 

While the New Deal has tossed the 
speculators all over the ring, until 
they are groggy and punch drunk, it 
has professed a tender solicitude for 
the investor. Mighty measures have 
been passed to protect him. Never 
again, it has been proclaimed, is he 
to be the innocent victim of soulless 
manipulators. But, almost before the 


ink is dry on the protective statutes, 
it becomes apparent that the investor 
may lose more than ever before by 
the monetary manipulations of the 
New Deal itself. 


It may be objected that the New 
Dealers have promised that inflation 
will not get out of hand—that it will 
be controlled. 

True enough. They have promised 
that—and many other things. They 
have promised a balanced budget; 
rigid economy; orthodox financial 
policies; reduction in federal ex- 
penses; lower tariffs—they have even 
promised a sound currency to be 
maintained at all hazards. Tk y have 
promised many things, but anyone 
who is guided by such promiscs will 
end up on the dole. 

But suppose the promiscuous 
promisers are sincere. Suppose they 
really wish to control inflation. Can 
they? No. : 

Inflation never has been controlled. 


It may be arrested, as in France, be- 


fore becoming completely ruinous. 
Investors there were able to salvage 
twenty cents on the dollar. Never, 
however, has man been able to devise 
a method of averting inflation’s direst 
effects. Is there any reason to sup- 
pose, or any evidence to indicate, that 
the New Dealers possess wisdom de- 
nied all others? The present chaotic 
state of their major experiments in- 
dicates the contrary. 


Escaping Inflation 


What can be done to escape the 
disastrous effects of inflation? 

Ordinarily, investment funds could 
be protected by purchasing gold. 
Congress, however, has nationalized 
gold and it may no longer be held. 
That. avenue of protection is closed. 

There are second-grade, specula- 
tive bonds and preferred stocks, with 
appreciation possibilities, which can 
safely be held during the early stages 
of inflation, but these are exceptions 
to the rule.. In the final analysis, 
these issues yield a fixed income 
which bars them from consideration. 

To avoid the dangers of inflation, 
the general rule is: Buy forms of 
property which may be expected to 
increase in value as prices rise and 
the currency depreciates. 

This leaves six courses of action. 

Funds may be placed in (1) foreign 
currencies, (2) bonds payable in for- 
eign currencies, (3) foreign stocks, 
(4) domestic real estate, (5) domes- 
tic commodities, or (6) domestic 
common stocks. 

As to foreign currencies and bonds 
payable in foreign currencies, in the 
past these have proved to be excel- 
lent holdings. However, the coming 
inflation will not be confined to the 
United States; it threatens to be 
world-wide. Moreover, foreign cur- 
rencies are more precarious than our 
own. In addition, the threat of de- 
valuation is world-wide. Hence, for- 
eign currencies and foreign bonds 
cannot be considered. 
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Foreign stocks would be preferable 
either. to foreign bonds or currencies. 
Because it is not feasible, however, 
to obtain ample, dependable and 
timely data relative to foreign equi- 
ties, it would be unsafe for the aver- 
age person to venture abroad. More- 
over, even though comprehensive 
data were available, domestic com- 
mon stocks would be preferable to 
foreign equities, because the coming 
inflationary boom undoubtedly will 
be more intense here than abroad. 

Domestic real estate serves as one 
of the more desirable hedges against 
inflation. Prices are exceedingly low. 
Rents also are low but will rise. Real 
estate presents so many disadvan- 
tages, however, that it would be a 
mistake to divert a large portion of 
any investment fund to this channel. 

The disadvantages: (1) Real estate 
may not be sold readily; (2) it will 
not advance in price as soon as other 
forms of property; (3) it is undesir- 
able collateral for loans; (4) there is 
constant depreciation; (5) taxes are 
high and will go higher; (6) rents 
will not keep pace with other price 
rises; and (7) each parcel of property 
is a condition unto itself and its spec- 
ulative ~ossibilities can be appraised 
adequateiy only by an expert. Hence, 
this is not the ideal form of property 
for the average fund. 

Domestic commodities offer a good 
hedge against inflation. Their prices 
are sensitive and advance early in the 
inflation cycle. Moreoyer, commodi- 
ties may readily be bought and sold 
on the exchanges. Here, again, there 
are disadvantages. Commodities are 
(1) subject to wide fluctuations; (2) 
bring no income; (3) call for storage 
charges; and (4) are often subject 
to deterioration and must be shifted 
from time to time from old to new 
lots. All in all, while commodities 
offer speculative attraction they can- 
not be widely recommended. 


Buy Common Stocks 


Only common stocks are left for 
consideration. Here we fortunately 
find the ideal hedge against inflation, 
particularly when commitments are 
confined to well-known issues. 

Stocks will be among the earliest 
beneficiaries of inflation and their 
prices will tend to advance as the 
currency depreciates. There is a free 
and open market for equities; they 
may be sold in a matter of minutes. 
They represent desirable collateral 
for loans. They often bring a good 
income. Are not highly taxed. There 
are no carrying charges; no deteriora- 
tion in the article itself. Quotations 
or bids always may be obtained. In 
most cases ample statistical data con- 
cerning each issue are regularly and 
frequently obtainable and will be 

(Continued on page 65) 














A resourceful campaigner, he is 
almost too smart for his own good. 








OLSON: RADICAL AND PROUD OF 


BY HERBERT LEFKOVITZ 


“T am NoT a Liberal, but what I want 
to be—a radical”. 

Having delivered this keynote, 
Governor Floyd B. Olson left the 
state convention of his Minnesota 
Farmer-Labor party to its own de- 
vices and caught a train for Washing- 
ton. There were some who professed 
to see in this succession of events a 
portent of things to be in the future. 
Others less given to romantic visions 
were willing to concede that perhaps 
he had heard the call of that white 
horse, of which he sometimes speaks, 
pawing and neighing in its stable for 
a rider. 

But when Floyd Olson speaks of 
that horse he usually is thinking of 
the danger of fascism in the United 
States, and in terms of the mouth of 
the Mississippi rather than of its 
source. It is his belief that the next 
national episode will be inflation, 
perhaps under some such euphemism 
as “controlled currency”, that this 
expedient will turn out badly, and 
that fascism, manifesting itself by the 
delegation of great powers to the 
executive, will follow. 

And it will be noticed that this is 
a conception of fascism into which a 
radical program could fit as well as 
any other, and an idea of the office 
which does not dismay or exclude the 
tall, blond Viking who is Minnesota’s 
third-term Governor and who does 
not always bother to wear the velvet 
glove over an iron hand. It is possibly 
well to keep in mind that the hand is 
nevertheless well groomed. 

Left to translate the keynote 
sounded by the Governor into prac- 
tical political terms, the Farmer- 
Labor convention proceeded with the 
platform. It happened that the chair- 
man of the platform committee was 
Howard Y. Williams, executive sec- 


‘retary of the League for Independent 


Political Action, who had returned to 
St. Paul (where formerly he had held 
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Master politician, able vote-getter and clever dispenser of patronage, 
Minnesota’s Governor Floyd Bjerstjerne Olson bears watching. 


a radical dictatorship follow inflation and New Deal disintegration? 


Will 





a liberal pastorate) to attempt the 
organization of a national third party 
in the Northwest. In that hope he 
had started the National Farmer- 
Labor Political Federation, of which 
he became the organizing director. 
He decidedly represents the left wing. 

Mr. Williams and his committee 
took the Governor at his word. The 
preamble of the platform they brought 
into the convention on the next day; 
declared that “Capitalism has failed 
and immediate steps must be taken 
by the people to abolish capitalism 
in a peaceful and lawful manner; and 
that a new sane and just society must 
be established; a system where all 
the natural resources, machinery of 
production, transportation and com- 
munication shall be owned by the 
Government and operated democrati- 
cally for the benefit of all the people 
and not for the benefit of the few”. 


Going too Far? 


Following this manifesto the com- 
mittee called for public ownership of 
“all mines, water power, transporta- 
tion and communication, banks, pack- 
ing plants, factories and all public 
utilities”. There was much else, in- 
cluding a plank on social insurance 
which recommended state ownership 
of “all insurance, including work- 
men’s compensation, unemployment, 
accident, sickness, maternity, old age 
pension, fire, cyclone, hail and life 
insurance”. 

The inclusion of “factories” in the 
public ownership plank caused some 
misgivings among the delegates, and 
after considerable debate the ques- 
tion was referred back to the plat- 
form committee. Mr. Williams and 
his committee declined to take out 
the word, however, and so it stood 
when the platform was adopted. 

Norman Thomas put in a few words 
a great deal of the political history 












of Minnesota subsequent to that con- 
vention when he remarked: “The 
Farmer-Labor platform is good. What 
worries me is—will they live up to 
it?” The question was already in a 
sense answered when he asked it, 
because the platform was not a little 
responsible for the election last No- 
vember of a legislature strongly 
conservative in both branches; that 
is, the Independent-Progressive ma- 
jority is unfriendly to Governor 
Olson and the Farmer-Labor party. 
In Minnesota the legislature is elected 
without partisan designation. 

The question, in fact, had already 
been partly answered even in the 
sense intended by Mr. Thomas. When 
Governor Olson returned from Wash- 
ington, he found the state in an up- 
roar and the more important wings 
of his party, including some of the 
most valuable of his personal sup- 
porters, exceedingly embarrassed and 
unhappy. Given his almost absolute 
hold over the party organization, and 
the fact that the convention was in 
his complete control, Governor Olson 
is in no position to disclaim respon- 
sibility for the platform, even were 
that his wish. But the possibility 
exists, as his more conservative 
apologists contend, that the commit- 
tee went beyond his expectations. 


Uneasy Reelection 


However that may be, it will be 
appreciated that Olson’s uneasiness 
was not made any the less by the 
defeat for reélection of the Farmer- 
Labor mayor of St. Paul shortly 
afterward. An “interpretation” of the 
platform was issued, and from that. 
point throughout the campaign noth- 
ing further was heard of the platform 
proper except as uttered by Repub- 
licans and Democrats. 

The Codperative Commonwealth 
which, according to the platform, was 
to replace capitalism, underwent cer- 
tain changes. It was explained that 
by “factories” was meant those now 
idle, which were to be run by the 
Government by and for the benefit of 
the unemployed. Much of the public 
ownership program lay in the field 
of federal action. Such proposals as 
concerned the state would, for the 
most, require a referendum on con- 
stitutional amendments. In any case, 
it was all very far in the future and 
no one needed to be alarmed. 

The outcome of the election proved 
the wisdom of these reassuring tac- 
tics. Governor Olson was reélected 
but only by grace of failure of con- 
servatives to unite behind either 
Martin A. Nelson, the Republican 
candidate, or John E. Regan, the 
Democratic candidate. Olson’s lead 
over Nelson was 72,453. This com- 
pares with his landslide victory of 
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is ready for the displacement of Senator Schall. 
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Floyd Olson moved into Minnesota’s State Capitol in 
1931. He is now serving his third consecutive term. 
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A home-grown “left wing” leader, 
able to sway mobs and business men. 














Minnesota’s First Lady is a Czech. 
Husband is Norwegian - Swedish. 





188,357 over Earle Brown and Regan 
in 1932. But the significant part about 
those returns lies in the fact that 
Olson went out of St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, and St. Louis county (which 
contains Duluth and the Iron Range) 
with a lead of 80,641. In other words, 
he lost the farms and small towns. 
This explains the loss of control over 
both branches of the legislature. 

Moreover, in the legislative elec- 
tions, there being but two candidates, 
the conservative strength was not 
split. Furthermore, the Farmer- 
Labor party lost two seats in Con- 
gress, which the Republicans picked 
up; and while holding the offices of 
the Lieutenant Governor and Attor- 
ney General, they did not succeed in 
defeating the Republicans for Secre- 
tary of State, Treasurer, and Auditor. 
Republicans thus continue to control 
the important State Executive Coun- 
cil. 

From Governor Olson’s viewpoint 
the result of the election was even 
more a matter for mixed emotion, 
because United States Senator Ship- 
stead—who practically snubbed the 
rest of the Farmer-Labor ticket and 
ignored the radical platform—won a 
third term by better than 200,000 lead 
in his own three-cornered campaign. 
But it would be a mistake to imagine 
that Olson’s leadership of the party 
was in any way endangered. Senator 
Shipstead’s strength is of a personal 
and unpartisan kind. Governor Olson 
has almost perfect command over the 
party organization. 


Militia as Pickets 


It would seem inescapable that Ol- 
son lost ground in the rural districts 
through the radicalism of his plat- 
form. There was another and related 
factor.. During the summer two vio- 
lent strikes of the truck drivers oc- 
curred in Minneapolis, in the second 
of which Governor Olson intervened 
by the declaration of “military rule”. 
In effect Olson employed the Na- 
tional Guard as a picketing force. 

He often makes the point that this 
was the first time in the history of 
labor that the military establishment 
was in support ofa strike and not 
to break it. He also was immensely 
gratified when three federal judges, 
hearing application of the employers 
for an injunction against the “mili- 
tary rule”, found that there was a 
“substantial foundation” for the com- 
plaint that the military intervention 
was being used to coerce the employ- 
ers, but decided that they could not 
interfere in the absence of clear 
proof that he was “prostituting his 
office to a purpose which has no 
relation to the restoration of law and 
order.” 

The violence of the strikes and the 
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bitter controversy over Governor 
Olson’s part in them undoubtedly 
aroused a class feeling in the large 
cities and had something to do with 
the heavy vote he received in the 
Twin Cities and on the Iron Range. 
But with equal certainty it caused 
him loss of support among conserva- 
tive farmers and small townsfolk. 

Such is Governor Olson’s political 
position as he sets out under his flag 
of radicalism for his next objective— 
and national affairs. The objective is 
the United States Senate, but he 
would be less than human if he were 
not also keenly aware of the réle he 
might play in the national politics of 
1936 by any of several not incredible 
turns of fortune and circumstance. 
At 43, already three times Governor 
of Minnesota, he can afford to bide 
his ‘time. If he thinks of the presi- 
dency for himself, it is as yet some- 
thing for the remote future, perhaps 
1940, perhaps later. But a radical 
revolt against President Roosevelt in 
1936 is another matter. To be sure a 
third-party movement might, prob- 
ably would, bring the Republicans 
back into power for four more years. 
But, after all, he did not win the first 
time he ran for Governor. 


Ingratiating, Dynamic 


In any event, he seems to have 
small doubt as to his ability to re- 
move the obstacle of Senator Schall 
from his path two years hence. De- 
spite the rural defections, he is 
probably correct. Master of all the 
political arts, commander of the best 
vote-getting organization in the his- 
tory of the state, dispenser of vast 
state and even federal patronage, 
brilliant on the platform and over the 
air, personally ingratiating, resource- 
ful and dynamic, Floyd Olson’s cam- 
paigns are masterpieces of politics. 
He is almost too clever for his own 
good. Why bother about looking for 
a sound reason when you have a 
non sequitur at the tip of your tongue 
that will do just as well? Why worry 
about what kind of case you have 
when it is easy to try everyone in 
sight except the defendant? 

He is quick on his feet and carries 
a rapier as well as a bludgeon. He 
can harangue a mob at four o’clock 
and delight the young men of the 
Junior Association of Commerce at 
seven. The mob departs feeling that 
it has listened to a radical, and the 
young businessmen begin to think 
that there is a good deal that is 
plausible in liberalism—an impres- 
sion which deepens in the social 
camaraderie and bickering that occu- 
pies the evening. He really does not 
change his tune, only the emphasis 
and phrasing. 

And this congeniality in superfici- 





ally incongruous environment is 
neither an affectation nor an insin- 
cerity. His tastes are not as demo- 
cratic as his economics. In his stand- 
ards of living and diversion he is 
not one who would voluntarily choose 
the worse instead of the better, un- 
less perhaps it were during a polit- 
ical campaign. 

His friends say that he has no ambi- 
tion for wealth, and certainly he has 
none for social position. Again con- 
trary to his economics, his taste in 
millionaires runs to the rugged and 
realistic. These gentlemen no doubt 
have a sincere liking for Olson and 
probably think they “understand” 
him; but it is plain that Olson has a 
much clearer idea of what he wants 
than have they. Obviously his ample 
campaign funds have not been solely 
built with the pennies of the poor, 
nor the dues of the members of the 
Farmer-Labor Political Association, 
nor even the remarkable 3 per cent 
levy on salaries of party appointees 
in the state service. He calls himself 
an opportunist in the sense of being 
willing to use any legitimate means 
to his end; if in the term he includes 
“men,” he is doubtless correct. 


Next, the Senate 


He is an opportunist, a realist, a 
hearty good fellow—and a radical. 
He has an easy and amusing manner, 
a swift repartee, a pleasant personal 
bearing and appearance—and a con- 
tempt for his opponents that causes 
him to underestimate them and partly 
explains his ruthless and often un- 
principled aggressiveness. 

For six years he has worked hand 
in hand with the leader of the “reg- 
ular” faction of the state Democratic 
party, National Committeeman Joseph 
Wolf. In 1930 the Democrats fought 
him with pillows. In 1932 Olson 
helped Roosevelt carry the state. In 
return the Democratic regulars in 
1932 and 1934 knifed their candidate, 
John E. Regan, who is leader of the 
“rumper” faction. What will happen 
in 1936 cannot be foretold. Coolness 
toward Olson in the national admin- 
istration is in evidence. But it is 
Olson who has built the machine. 
The Democrats have wasted two 
years of national power in a factional 
fight and have not rebuilt their or- 
ganization. 

Over all is the fact that Senator 
Schall is cut to Olson’s measure as 
an opponent. The conservatives will 
not be able to unify behind him, just 
as they failed to do in the case of 
Regan last November. There is the 
possibility of Schall’s being elimi- 
nated in the primary. Olson has the 
answer to that question too. With 
the consolidated primary ballot, and 
his disciplined machine, he could 
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Governor Olson placed Minneapolis under martial law last 
May, and helped General Walsh plan a strange campaign. 


Flying squadrons of club-swinging truck drivers routed 


police in Minneapolis. 
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Militia later aided the strikers. 











throw fifty thousand votes to Schall 
in the primary by a nod of his head. 
There is more than a suspicion that 
he did just that to bring Regan 
through the Democratic primary last 
year. 

Governor Olson has been in public 
office continuously since 1920, and in 
these fifteen years has held just two 
jobs. He was born in Minneapolis of 
a Norwegian father and a Swedish 


mother, a circumstance which has‘ 


hardly been a handicap in his poli- 
tical career in Minnesota. To give a 
complete account of his nationalist 
appeals, it should be added that his 
wife is a Czech. They have one 
daughter. 

He grew up on the North Side of 
Minneapolis, where he acquired a 
rather surprising accomplishment, 
fluency in Yiddish, and also some ex- 
perience with poverty, both of which 
he employs with effect on suitable 
occasion. He had one year at the 
University of Minnesota and then 
wandered for a few months through 
the Pacific Northwest, on a youthful, 
irresponsible tour of adventure, 
working at whatever job he might 
find and taking active part in labor 
movements. Incidentally he joined 
the I. W. W. Returning to Minne- 
apolis he became a member of the bar 
in 1915. Five years later he was 
launched. He became Hennepin coun- 
ty attorney. 


A Competent Prosecutor 


His long career as prosecuting offi- 
cer in a city as large as Minneapolis 
is perhaps naturally open to a cer- 
tain amount of controversy. During 
this entire decade he was active in 
practical politics, and several accusa- 
tions of complicity with gambling 
and underworld interests have been 
made against him. None of these 
charges was ever proved, or even 
nearly proved. 

That he was a competent prosecut- 
ing attorney is unquestioned; in fact 
he was an outstandingly competent 
prosecutor. Many of his most stead- 
fast friends today are men who as 
prosecuting officials throughout the 
state in those years, or merely as 
members of the bar, became his firm 
and unshakable advocates though un- 
sympathetic with his politics. 

Mistakes he obviously made. Some 
of them he defends on the ground 
that it is better to be over-liberal in 
the matter of leniency for first of- 
fenders, and to lean over backward 
in the matter of probation, than to 
condemn young boys to the unintelli- 
gent penalties of an undiscriminating 
penal system. 

To the charges of collusion with 
graft, it is possible for his friends to 
point to Olson’s prosecution and con- 











viction of a powerful ring of corrupt 
Minneapolis aldermen in 1928 and 
1929. He sent these thieving city 
fathers to the penitentiary; and his 
friends ask, with force, whether he 
would have dared do that had his 
own hands been unclean. 


At this time Olson was regarded in” 


Minnesota as a capable young poli- 
tician, not much different from other 
ambitious climbers on the ladder, 
who joined the Farmer-Labor move- 
ment because the bosses of the Re- 
publican party would not make room 
for him and because the Democratic 
party, of which he had been nomi- 
nally a member, had no visible future 
in the state. When pressed for defi- 
nitions of doctrine, he likes to say, 
“T’m willing to go down the road with 
any shade of opinion that is going 
down the road—until I come to my 
cross-road”. 


Third-Term Governor 


The Farmer-Labor party was his 
first cross-road. At that time it was 
mainly a party of protest that sprang 
into existence in the farming dis- 
tricts as a result of the deflation of 
1920 and .1921, but in 1922 and 1923 
it was already strong enough to elect 
two United States Senators. The 
party was in a natural succession to 
Grangerism, Greenbackism, and Pop- 
ulism. Olson gave the party organi- 
zation and, later, a radical program. 
And the party made Olson governor 
of the state in 1930’ and has twice re- 
elected him. 

Governor Olson also likes to define 
himself as an opportunist, in the 
sense that he is willing to accept any 
help and adopt almost any means 
toward attainment of his end. His 


enemies say that end is personal © 


power. He says it is the foundation 
of a decent social order. He has a 
great scorn for doctrinnaires and calls 
them impractical idealists. 

For his own part he professes to 
find good in the liberal movement, 
the socialist movement, and the Com- 
munist movement. When he speaks 
about the codperative commonwealth, 
and abolition of capitalism, he does 
not mean abolition of private prop- 
erty. Rather he says he wants more 
people to have private property. Ap- 
parently by capitalism he means 
large-scale business. In _ rejecting 
communism, he says that his codpera- 
tive commonwealth means “private- 
collective” ownership of industry, 
with the state aiding codperative en- 
terprises as it “now helps private 
industry, financially and otherwise”. 
Nationalization or state ownership he 
would confine to key industries, all 
utilities, and banking. 

Olson, thus, has not broken with 
the progressive movement. His quar- 
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rel with it is merely that it does not 
go far enough, but he will go down 
that road until he reaches his cross- 
road. The LaFollettes he finds in- 
adequate, and calls them “reformers”. 
In his opinion they do not want a 
new social order, but just a patch- 
and-repair job for the old. He wants 
to smash capitalism, in his .under- 
standing of the term, and substitute 
the codperative commonwealth, with 
private-collective ownership, what- 
ever he may mean by that. 

It may appear that this rather 
vague and incoherent mass of ideas 
would leave Olson somewhat at a 
disadvantage. But he is a man of the 
platform and of action, not of the 
study. And when on the platform or 
in action his meaning is just as beau- 
tifully simple and clear as Huey 
Long’s. “Share-the-Wealth” slogan. 
He may assert an opinion, in his 
message to the legislature, “that there 
can be no permanent alleviation of 
the suffering of the masses under 
private, individualistic capitalism”; 
but he does not tarry long in such 
speculations. Almost every issue 
divides itself quite neatly. There is 
the side of wealth, and there is the 
side of the common people. 

The truth about Olson seems to be 
that his radicalism is still in a forma- 
tive stage. He says that he means to 
smash capitalism but that his program 
is less ambitious than Communism, 
and besides that its doctrines are in- 
applicable in the United States. Not- 
withstanding all his force, decision, 
and courage, he impresses one as a 
radical at sea. He is too intelligent 
and too shrewd really to believe that 
he can continue successfully to im- 
provise as he goes along, the method 
he has followed in his three terms as 
Governor. 


High-Spots 


His record as Governor has been 
much that of any western progres- 
sive, except possibly for the side- 
shows. A ragged army of unemployed 
appear before the Capitol, perhaps 
by prearrangement. Olson addresses 
them in the language they want to 
hear, and tells them that he will see 
that they are clothed and fed if he 
has to send the National Guard out 
to conscript wealth on the points of 
their bayonets. 

Or it is a farm strike. Olson gives 
them free hand and promises that if 
the Guard is called to duty on the 
highways, it will be to keep the roads 
closed, not open. 

Or the employes of Hormel pack- 
ing plant at Austin are striking. They 
have seized the plant and announce 
that they will stay there until their 
terms are met. There are some who 

(Continued on page 70) 








SILLY? Perhaps, but the young folks in New York look forward 
every Thanksgiving to Macy’s parade. An idea that works. 


Goo IDEAS are nothing more than 
the end products of constructive 
thought on a specific problem. But 
how often is this fact forgotten in the 
mad scramble for something new—for 
the fresh idea that will produce a 
miracle overnight. 

“Of all the crackpot ideas I ever 
heard—that’s the worst,” a friend re- 
marked to me recently. He was re- 
ferring to a plan that had been en- 
thusiastically presented to him for 
introducing a new breakfast food to 
New York consumers. The idea was 
to hire twenty planes to fly in forma- 
tion over the city and drop samples 
by miniature parachutes to the gap- 
ing populace below. 

“Is it really so bad?” I asked. “I 
can think of lots worse than that.” 

Together we reviewed the field of 
crackpot ideas. It’s a long list—a list 
that will have no end so long as peo- 
ple continue to rely on inspiration 
rather than knowledge and horse 
sense to beat the game. 


Classic Fizzles 


Any first class list today would in- 
clude the Townsend Plan, the moor- 
ing mast on the Empire State build- 
ing, the proposal to avoid floods by 
building canals on both sides of the 
Mississippi, and 99 out of 100 plans 
to end depression. In the recent past 
we might include, while we are at it, 
the all-cement freighters we tried to 
build during the war. Going fur- 
ther back, we might include the 
Mississippi Bubble, a gigantic com- 
mercial development scheme floated 
in France in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury, or the English South Sea Islands 
exploitation plan which followed it. 
It, too, was a gigantic promotion 
founded on ideas and hopes rather 
than facts. But the ideas sounded 
fine—so fine that thousands of in- 
vestors lost every penny they had. 

And, however bad you may think 
most of today’s advertising is, the list 
should certainly include the advertis- 
ing ideas that go into the waste bas- 
ket, as well as some of those you do 
see. Please recall, if you can, “homi- 
tosis” (bad taste in home furnishing), 
and “callipygian” (for which the 


Americans have a word), to mention 
just a couple. 

In a recent article in the Review 
oF Reviews, John Tunis advanced the 
proposition that ideas get the job. 

B Y B E N N 0 R R | S The average man seeking employ- 
ment, says Mr. Tunis in effect, asks 
his prospective employer to take him 

It takes more than hunches to advertise and ™ °t of the rain. He has nothing 
to offer except his charming per- 
: sonality and his desire to work. 
sell a product successfully, or even to get sopality and is’ desife to wor 
job is the one who comes in with a 


yourself a job. Painstaking study is required! {yiznt idea with some plan whereby 
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his prospective boss may improve his 
business, pay off the mortgage, and 
take a trip to Europe. 

Mr. Tunis has not called the turn. 
He has simply noted the existence of 
a prevailing mode. Ideas are definite- 
ly in fashion, and the current fashion 
started with the advertising business. 
The epidemic is spreading. 


Full Speed Ahead 


Many advertising agencies have 
long made a practice of soliciting 
business away from ‘their competitors 
on the basis of bright ideas. Some, 
to be sure, take the precaution of 
studying the prospective client’s busi- 
ness first to discover whether the idea 
has any merit. But such “studies” 
worthy of the name tend to be the 
exception rather than the rule. 
“Damn the studies—full speed on the 
idea” is the average agency’s watch- 
word. 

Advertising men out of jobs have 
applied the same technique to seek- 
ing work. Out of work, the adver- 
tising man becomes a sort of dynamo 
of ideas. The only difference is that 
the sparks that come from a working 
dynamo are of a uniform intensity 
and are carried off on wires in an 
orderly manner for the accomplish- 
ment of a specific purpose. The ad- 
vertising man, however, sparks away 
into space until an employer takes 
him in, puts a governor on him, and 
wires him up to a set of specific 
problems. At this point his thinking 
again tends to become an orderly 
process with certain valuable results 
in the field of ideas. 

If an idea is to be genuinely con- 
structive, it must take account of the 
thinking that has preceded it, the ex- 
perience of the men who have been 
dealing with the problem, the experi- 
ments that have gone into its solution, 
the limiting factors of money avail- 
able, company policy, trained person- 
nel to carry out whatever plan is 
chosen, the personalities and politics 
involved, and the multitude of other 
considerations that enter in the de- 
termination of any policy whether 
military, commercial, political, or 
marital. 

There is a colossal impudence in- 
herent in the attitude of a man who 
presumes to advance ideas about an- 
other’s business. What right has he 
to suppose that the idea has not been 
considered and discarded for good 
and sufficient reasons? Why does he 
believe that he can contribute useful 
plans to a business without first hav- 
ing knowledge of all the internal 
workings of the company—its finan- 
cial status, its policies, its history? 

At one time I was directing the 
public relations of an organization 
employing well over a hundred thou- 








sand men. A man seeking employ- 
ment brought me a carefully worked 
out plan for a series of radio talks, 
including the script for several of 
them. I had to admire his enterprise 
but there was nothing novel in the 
suggestion to use radio. It was on 
our program. As the result of care- 
ful consideration, the time was to be 
devoted to purposes other than he 
suggested. I would have had much 
more use for him if he had spent his 
time mastering a large number of 
rules, regulations and hard facts, and 
had delayed his production of ideas 
until he had laid the foundation on 
which they could rise successfully. 

Space salesmen, those gentlemen 
who set forth the merits of their re- 
spective publications to prospective 
advertisers and present their claims 
to a portion of the contemplated ex- 
penditure, have recently ventured on 
the sacred territory of the advertis- 
ing agencies themselves. Their solici- 
tations occasionally include layouts 
showing how a bright idea can be 
treated in their—or any other—pub- 
lication. Yet the suggestions are in- 
variably wide of the mark because 
their originators lack sufficient con- 
tact with the problems at issue. 

What has become of the bright idea 
that Americans could be transformed 
into tea drinkers by the simple asso- 
ciation of tea with romance? What 
happened to the idea that the depres- 
sion could be dispelled by saying it 
did not exist—or the idea that pros- 
perity could be charmed back by per- 
suading Americans to own two cars 
instead of one? What is the current 
market price for the idea of relieving 
the destitute by setting them to work 
panning gold? 

Do you remember these bright 
ideas? You should. They all had 
their day in court—and defending 
counsel was the ablest to be found. 
No. They all went the way of the 
“sheep dip” idea which was supposed 
to scare people away from competing 
brands of cigarettes. They were all 
bright ideas, but their pedigree was 
bad. Like Athene, they sprang full- 
grown from somebody’s head instead 
of developing by trial and error, by 
slow experience, out of the habits and 
beliefs of the people. 

On the other hand, there are the 
ideas that have brought success, ideas 
valid in themselves that were slowly 
and carefully brought to fruition. 
Henry Ford had a good idea when 
he concluded that there existed a 
vast market for an inexpensive auto- 
mobile. But he avoided the mistake 
of depending altogether on the force 
of the idea and took the precaution 
of building an organization and of 
delivering good value. 

More recently Montgomery Ward 
fell into the trap of a good idea. That 
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company made the mistake Ford 
avoided. In its eagerness to apply 
its mail order experience to the chain 
store field, it overlooked the fact that 
an organization is only as strong as 
the men composing it. There were 
not enough trained men in the com- 
pany to warrant the rapid expansion 
which was undertaken. It was not 
until Sewell Avery took charge and 
laid a ground work of competent men 
that Montgomery Ward’s basically 
sound idea began to bring returns. 

Another interesting example of this 
principle is the case of Birdseye 
Frosted Foods. Birdseye was recog- 
nized as a great idea by the directors 
of General Foods who paid approxi- 
mately $11,500,000 for the rights, pat- 
ents and assets of the company in 
1929. And then for five years they 
sat back and wondered why the idea 
had failed to prove the gold mine 
they had expected. Quite simply the 
idea of frosted fresh foods at all sea- 
sons of the year, although it had 
basic merit, was not grounded in the 
existing habits of the people of the 
country. Although a great potential 
market did exist, the people were not 
yet accustomed to the idea. And to 
put it over demanded more than the 
validity of the idea itself. It de- 
manded capable men, an integrated 
organization, and the willingness to 
work out numerous practical prob- 
lems that arose at every turn. Suc- 
cess seems assured now that the com- 
pany has faced the problem of men 
and organization instead of relying 
wholly on the alluring idea of a di- 
etetic year without seasons. 


Ideas Grow Slowly 


I do not mean to disparage ideas, 
to belittle the power or the force of 
an idea. Ideas have moved nations. 
It is only the method of arriving at 
them that I deplore, the current de- 
pendence of business men on ideas. 

They would do well, these business 
men—perhaps even better than they 
are doing—to study the facts of their 
respective businesses and forget the 
ideas of outsiders. For the ideas that 
have moved nations have been ideas 
that had a slow growth in the minds 
and lives of the people at large. Re- 
ligious liberty, democracy, equality 
of opportunity, universal literacy, one 
car in every garage, abolition of slav- 
ery, these have all known slow 
growth. They were not invented 
over night. 

“Give me liberty or give me death” 
was not the origin of representative 
government. Nor did “the right to 
work” usher in the idea of industrial 
democracy. So, lift up your eyes, if 
you will, for inspiration, but keep 
your feet on the ground if you want 
to build solidly and for the future. 
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COMET Rejuvenation of passenger service borrows a tested idea from the grocer’s shelves. A new package! 
The New Haven’s aluminum train is dressed in gay blue and grey for its Boston-to-Providence run. 








SUCCESS THROUGH STREAMLINE 


BY T. J. MALONEY 


Steam, electricity and Diesel power unite to pull the railroads out 


of the red. Modern methods of merchandising and engineering 


research work hand in hand to resell the “rails” to Americans. 


Tue “RAILS” have salvaged hope. Pes- 
simists believe that only the federal 
pulmotors have kept them alive this 
long. Depression had caught them 
resting on withered laurels, contemp- 
tuous of truck or airplane and hopeful 
that these upstart competitors might 
be hamstrung by stringent govern- 
ment regulation. 

But defeat breeds determination, 
and the new optimism pervading rail- 
road circles is backed by knowledge 
that a comeback is to be fought on 
sound economic and engineering lines 
rather than on the promise of political 
cathartics. Lower costs for new equip- 
ment, lower operating costs, faster 
schedules, lower rates, are worthwhile 
competitive weapons. The campaign 
to interest the public is under way. 
Many a weary investor is watching 
with bated breath. 

Railroading, in its historical as- 
pects, is a romance of steam and 
steel. Their destinies are linked in 
the very name of the Iron Horse— 
steam the horse power, and iron the 
strong steel body. Call it romance. 





Call it melodrama. And then you 
must follow the theatrical sequence 
and call it tragedy. To deny the 
sharp and looming tragic undertones 
and overtones in all railroading is to 
deny the existence of change—of 
progress—in the technical and eco- 
nomical phases of living. 

Lewis Mumford, in “Technics and 
Civilization”, shows the genesis of the 
railroad in the mine. Roads with 
wooden rails were laid down in New- 
castle, England, in 1602; but they were 
common in German mines one hun- 
dred years before. They enabled the 
heavy ore carts to be moved easily 
over the rough and otherwise unpass- 
able surface of the mines. Thus was 
the railroad’s primitive conception, 
when the power was the pushing or 
pulling power of the human body. 
The combination of the rail, the train 
of cars, and the locomotive—first used 
in the mines at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century—was applied to 
passenger transportation a generation 
later. From the mines came the steam 
pump; then the steam engine, the 
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Locomotives may not copy Paris fashions but the trend in 
their design is undeniably toward the same streamlines. 





steam locomotive, and so by deriva- 
tion the steamboat. And, we might 
add, the escalator, the elevator, and 
the subway for urban transportation. 

Also from the mines came coal, the 
power source of locomotives, and iron 
the structural source. Again steel 
and steam. To this very day coal and 
iron (steel) are the principal prod- 


ucts carried by the common carriers. 


So the background of steam and 
steel is more than legitimate. It. is 
patrician. It is pedigree. It is body 
and soul. Be not too critical of rail- 
roads and railroad executives for 
their apparent slowness in substitut- 
ing oil and electricity for steam, in 
adopting aluminum and other metals 
for steel. Back of their hesitation is 
long association with materials that 
have well served their purpose. 

All the conflict between the old and 
the new in railroading can be shown 
in the contrast between the steam and 
steel of the Iron Horse and the alumi- 
num and oil of the Comet—to borrow, 
as typical, the name of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford’s new stream- 
lined train. Steam and steel; alumi- 
num and oil; old and new. 

Publicized as they have’ been, 
everyone is familiar in greater or 
lesser degree with streamline trains. 
The Union Pacific led the parade, the 
Burlington swiftly followed. Both 
had European precedent, and both 
had right-of-way that was not in 
heavily congested traffic areas—such 
as those on the eastern seaboard—on 
which to test and prove their first 
experimental endeavors. Those ex- 
periments have proved successful and 
the Union Pacific and Burlington pio- 
neers have sisters speeding through 
the midlands. 


Precedent Derailed 


The trains brought more than a 
break in railroad precedent. When 
General Motors, with its Winton 
Diesel engines, powered the U. P. 
flyer, the regular channels of railway 
construction and supply were deeply 
concerned. Pullman, a_ legitimate 
member, had constructed the cars. 
But when the Burlington used the 
same motor source and went farther 
in the automotive direction by buying 
its entire train from the Budd Manu- 
facturing Company, auto-body and 
wheel makers, a perturbed industry 
started fighting back. 

American Car and Foundry was 
awarded the contract for the Gulf, 
Mobile and Northern’s light-weight 
train, and saw that its Diesel power 
came from one of the American Loco- 
motive Company’s subsidiaries. The 
New York Central added the so-called 
stream lines to a regular engine; and 
the Pennsylvania asked Raymond 
Loewy, industrial designer, to help 























streamline its new electric locomo- 
tives. The New Haven went farther 
afield to Goodyear Zeppelin for its 
Comet, but the Diesel power came 
from an older source of supply (and 
one often associated with the Baldwin 
Locomotive Company in the past), 
Westinghouse Electric. Streamlined 
trains had actually brought into the 
construction end of railroading two 
businesses that railroads feared and 
resented—aviation and automotive 
transportation. 

Let us clear up the word “stream- 
line” and then proceed with our 
analysis of railroading, old and new. 
An engineer whose road had recently 
bought a streamlined train stated (not 
for quotation) that streamline was 
four-fifths ballyhoo, one-fifth fact. 
Aviation engineers substantiate his 
statement. But regardless of the 
technical accuracy of the streamline 
statements, streamline—as a word to 
convey a sense of change to the 
whole American public—is one of the 
best ever coined. It aptly sums up 
the public’s conception of greater 
speed, greater safety, greater comfort, 
lower cost, all combined in one ve- 
hicle far finer than anything previ- 
ously produced. Streamline is the 
sugar-coating, the outer shell, that 
enables sound engineering changes to 
be easily sold. The railroad is look- 
ing for greater speed. But by far its 
primary requisite is lower cost, to be 
reflected in lower operating expense 
and lower fares. To illustrate: 

The New Haven Comet is on its 
trial runs between Boston and Provi- 
dence ‘as you read this story. The 
distance is 45 miles, to be covered on 
a regular schedule of 44 minutes. The 
train is an articulated three-car 
aluminum body, 207 feet long, that 
can operate at a speed of over 100 
miles an hour. But it has set a maxi- 
mum, for the run, of 90 miles per 
hour. To generate this speed a 
6-cylinder, 400-horsepower Westing- 
house Diesel engine is required. To 
facilitate running time and eliminate 
station delays one of these engines is 
placed at each end of the train. 

Certain New Yorkers have inti- 
mated that the reason for the two en- 
gines was less technical than social— 
that Boston wouldn’t condescend to 
allow the train to be pulled into her 
exclusive stations by the same engine 
that pulled it into Providence. 

The train comfortably seats 160 pas- 
sengers, who enter at the center of 
the coach, on folding steps that be- 
come part of the streamline contour 
of the train. Its riding qualities are 
exceptional, due to the wide experi- 
ence of Goodyear engineers in mak- 
ing rubber do its comfort part. Of 
course the latest in indirect illumina- 
tion joins air-conditioning and sound- 
proofing, to add the ultimate in 
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The entirely new designs are less startling than this 
steam locomotive with dashing made-to-order streamlining. 







































NOT BAD 


DO LLED U p Industrial Designer Raymond Loewy restyled Penn- 


sy’s electric locomotive. The stripes are scarlet. 
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Russian technical experts visit Philadelphia’s E. G. 
Budd Company, builders of the Burlington Zephyr. 
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enjoyable traveling. The color 
schemes on the interior have been 
carefully worked out by Sherwin- 
Williams engineers to carry a sense 
of ease and detachment. Of the ex- 
terior, perhaps the most unusual fea- 
ture of the train, more later. 

To Mr. Smith, vice-president of 
the New Haven, all of it simmers 
down to this: The three cars average 
about 80,000 pounds per car, as 
against 180,000 for the average steel 
coach. That on an efficiency basis a 
steam locomotive is only 6 per cent 
efficient, while the engines pulling 
these light-weight cars are 27 per 
cent efficient. That fuel—low priced 
fuel—is consumed at the rate of less 
than two-thirds of a gallon per mile. 


Meet Competition 


Therefore this light-weight train 
will operate on a greater margin of 
profit for the New Haven. Not only 
enough of a margin to pay for itself, 
but enough to put the railroad back 
in the class of a mass production—or 
mass transportation—medium, there- 
by passing on a share of the profit in 
lower fares to the passengers. This 
is no philanthropy, but merely sound 
business, a la Henry Ford. 

Think more of light-weight than of 
streamline. Think of each streamline 
train as a specialty, and you come 
closer to the real conception of what 
it is all about. Compare the old loco- 
motive with the old general practi- 
tioner among physicians, and compare 
the new with the doctor who special- 
izes. The time of the steam engine 
able to haul any load, and ready for 
any emergency, is past. The overhead 
when it was hauling the light loads 
became unbearable. This new train 
is made for the task—it operates on 
one task at one lowest cost for the 
performance. The Comet is made 





for the Boston-Providence run. By 
knowing its limitations, by actually 
building to those limits, the New 
‘Haven expects to put life in its lines. 

An unusual feature of the train that 
is psychologically sound—or good 
selling, if you want to talk American- 
ized English—is its coloring. Since 
streamline is good ballyhoo, why not 
carry it to logical ends by using color 
to attract attention and to express 
artistically and technically the best in 
the train! New Haven and Sherwin- 
Williams engineers expressed the 
train in terms of speed by combining 
a blue band slightly wider than the 
window depth and flowing, uninter- 
ruptedly, the length of the train, with 
a parallel blue band as a narrower 
skirt at the bottom of the body. 

The remainder of the sides is 
covered with a transparent synthetic 
lacquer beneath which the engine- 
turned aluminum body gives a glis- 
tening grey appearance. The roof is 
painted’ grey. 


The whole is not only gleaming and 


arresting; it gives an illusion of 
greater length and lower lines, that 
add to the feeling of speed so well 
expressed in the name Comet. The 
color precedent will be followed by 
other roads on their newer trains. So 
we can all expect to have our atten- 
tion constantly called to the railroad 
right-of-way by new and arresting 
color applications. This, as a sample, 
points to a pleasant series of sights. 


Steam’s Last Stand 


The “defeat breeds determination” 
of our opening paragraphs now comes 
to the point of elaboration. Rather 
than discuss the merits of steam—and 
they are numerous and forceful— 
consider two experiments that are to 
take place in the near future: 

From Chicago to Minneapolis is ap- 


“Streamlined trains”, a new phrase and a new dress, 


BALLYHOO? have resold the railroads to the American people. 
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proximately 400 miles. The Chicago 
& Northwestern, the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul—three of the 
nation’s largest railroads—fight stren- 
uously for supremacy in the territory. 
The Northwestern challenged its 
rivals by cutting running time for 
400 miles to 400 minutes, and 
then further cutting to 380 minutes. 
This was with the so-called old- 
fashioned steam locomotive. 

The Burlington answered by put- 
ting two duplicates of the Zephyr 
into this run, and on April 15, 1934, 
cut twenty minutes from the 380- 
minute record of the Northwestern. 
The Milwaukee will offer its bid this 
month, using streamlined steam loco- 
motives. Here are the old, the new, 
and the compromise — streamlined 
steam—offering their wares. 

The Baltimore & Ohio is building 
two trains, one Diesel and the other 
steam streamline. The road will 
carefully test both, and make its own 
decision as to whether steam will sur- 
vive in passenger service. And don’t 
forget that all this applies only to 
passenger service. On freight the pay 
load is measured in tons; the steam 
engine finds its only competition on 
the highways, not on the rails. 

Which brings a concluding thought 
which indicates the life in the old dog, 
steam. The Baltimore & Ohio trains 
are made one of aluminum, one of 
steel. Steel, you say? Yes, and not 
stainless steel. Stainless steel must 
be classed as another metal, because 
its price is higher than that of alumi- 
num. When aluminum forged to the 
front, because of its light weight, 
stainless steel became the competi- 
tor. But its cost took it out of the 
old iron-and-steel class. But also its 
research indicated that a day would 
come when higher strength steel 
would be produced in the present 
price range. That day has arrived. 
Steel with CorTen and other high- 
strength low-cost alloys is trying hard 
to take the inside lane away from 
aluminum for all types of streamline 
construction. The prospects are, how- 
ever, that it will have to share the 
honors with aluminum where maxi- 
mum weight reduction is a necessity. 
Although the steel be employed in 
very thin sections, the present indica- 
tions are that the strong alloys of 
aluminum can still beat it to the goal 
of maximum weight reduction by some 
10 per cent to 20 per cent. 

And the happy feature of all this 
inter-industry competition is the 
break in the lethargy, that shows 
hopeful signs for what’s back of 
steam—steel, electricity, oil, alumi- 
num, and all the ways and means of 
leading a leading industry out of the 
wilderness . . . of putting railroading 
back in the sun of popularity. 
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SAFE AT HOME! 


BY JO CHAMBERLIN 


Baseball isn’t all sport for the big league club owners. Each year they 
pit their men and money against each other in competition which 
makes yacht-racing, horses, or polo seem much like matching pennies. 


For Two wEEKS the big league teams 
have been out there battling in a 
style John McGraw would have ap- 
proved of, giving the customers a run 
for their money. The national pas- 
time, professionally speaking, is again 
under way. 

During the hot days to come, some 
twenty-five million Americans will 
attend games, cheer for the home 
boys, and make remarks about the 
ancestry and eyesight of the umpire. 
Estimating how many will see ama- 
teur games this year is a job which 
will be referred with pleasure to the 
Bureau of the Census. Perhaps an 
additional ten million. 

Organized baseball remains the 
number one sport, for those who take 
their exercise sitting down, despite 
the inroads of football, basketball and 
hockey. And an untold number of 
men and women, of course, follow 
the teams through the eyes of the 





newspaper writers. All these people 
are aware that good baseball players 
cost money, and this spring was 
not without the usual crop of hold- 
out battles. 

In years gone by, the annual bick- 
ering between Colonel Ruppert and 
Babe Ruth over his salary for the 
coming season threatened to become 
a standard newspaper feature. De- 
spite the fact that under the rules 
of organized baseball, Ruth had the 
choice of taking what Col. Ruppert 
offered him or quitting baseball, the 
fans always follow such squabbles 
with interest. Invariably they side in 
with the player. The club owner is 
popularly supposed to be a “colorful 
sportsman” with an endless bank bal- 
ance, but a shrewd business man and 
one as generous as a tight Scotchman. 

This is no defense of the club own- 
ers, some of whom have never passed 
up a chance to make a dollar, re- 
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gardless of its ultimate effect on their 
players or their public. But let it 
be said to their credit that they are 
engaged in a tremendous gamble, be- 
side which horses, yacht-racing, or 
polo are just so much small change. 

The annual budget of a major 
league club will run from $400,000 to 
$600,000. Some teams spend a good 
deal more, and none that we know 
of, less. If the team is going good, 
the customers flock in; if the club is 
a tail-ender, they stay away in droves. 
The club owner not only must pocket 
his loss, but he must spend much 
more to build a winning team. If he 
accomplishes this, after several heart- 
breaking years, he will recoup his 
losses and more. 

As an investment, baseball will 
scarcely rank in stability and steady 
dividends with du Pont common or 
American Tel. and Tel. Your heav- 
iest hitter may, like Chuck Klein, 








develop a discouraging inability to 
smack ’em into the bleachers. Your 
best pitcher, like Lefty Grove, may 
get a bad arm. Your star outfielder 
may periodically break training rules, 
which is a nice way of saying that 
he gets drunk at the wrong times, or 
he may develop the habit of kicking 
the ball instead of catching it. All 
these things can and do happen in 
the leagues every year, and they are 
known among those who don’t have 
to pay for them as “the breaks of the 
grand old game.” It is not surpris- 
ing that all big league teams are 
owned by small groups of persons, or 
by one. Ordinary stockholders would 
not stand the gaff. 

Just suppose your Uncle Jeptha, 
who amassed a fortune in the prune- 
juice-and-water tonic business, has 
recently gone to his reward, leaving 
you the tidy sum of ten million dol- 
lars. After the lawyers get through, 
you still have a few million left, so 
you decide to fulfill a boyhood ambi- 
tion by buying yourself a big league 
club, as you think—just for sport. 

You would probably pay in the 
neighborhood of a million dollars 
today for a big league franchise, 
though hard times have cut values 
here as everywhere else. This mil- 
lion dollar purchase would then en- 
title you to spend more money. It 
guarantees nothing except that your 
boys will have teams with which to 
lock horns. 


What Clubs Cost 


Big league franchises have steadily 
gone up. The New York Yankees 
were bought in 1914 by Jacob Rup- 
pert and T. L. Huston for $450,000. 
In 1923 Huston sold his half interest 
to Ruppert for $1,250,000 cash. The 
present Yankee stadium cost $2,000,- 
000 and the land is worth half that. 
Perhaps $5,000,000 would be a fair 
valuation to put upon the club today. 
Judge Fuchs and associates, how- 
ever, bought the Boston Braves in 
1922 for $400,000. The New York 
Giants were bought by Charles A. 
Stoneham in 1919 for slightly over 
$1,000,000 cash. 

In 1933 Tom Yawkey bought the 
cellar-conscious Boston Red Sox for 
$1,000,000. Since then he has spent 
an additional $350,000 remodelling his 
park, and perhaps an additional mil- 
lion in building up his team. If you 
wish to buy a pennant-winning team, 
it costs considerably more. Perhaps 
Sam Breadon and Branch Rickey 
would sell you the St. Louis Car- 
dinals for about two and a half mil- 
lion. While you're at it, don’t forget 
that the teams with the heaviest 
investments do not always come 
out on top. No, indeed. 

The probabilities are that you have 


not bought yourself a club in the first 
division, so you see what can be done 
about trading off the spavined veter- 
ans and bringing in some future Ty 
Cobbs and Babe Ruths. The late Wil- 
liam Wrigley said that he spent 
$400,000 in 1929 on new players, and 
not less than $150,000 annually until 
his death. He spent $2,300,000 on 
Wrigley Field, a considerable sum 
when one recalls that in baseball’s 
earliest days an acceptable park could 
be built for $5,000 to $10,000. In one 
deal he paid $150,000 cash and five 
players for Rogers Hornsby, which 
meant about $250,000 in all. He 
estimated the Cubs’ annual overhead 
at slightly under a million. 


Ruppert’s Gamble 


Miller Huggins and Col. Ruppert 
have always been considered smart 
men for putting a Yankee uniform on 
Babe Ruth fifteen years ago, for he 
brought tremendous patronage to the 
team and to the American League. At 
the time it was a tremendous gamble. 
Ruppert paid Harry Frazee of the 
Boston Red Sox $100,000 for Ruth and 
in addition loaned him $325,000—the 
amount of money involved in one 
player being as much as Ruppert had 
paid for the entire club. Suppose 
Ruth had failed to deliver, as did the 
$75,000 Strand for Connie Mack a 
year or two ago? Or suppose he had 
been permanently injured during his 
first or second season? 

During recent years, of course, 
many of the clubs which would put 
aside $50,000 to $75,000 for new play- 
ers have spent considerably less, but 
the new talent fund must remain one 
of the largest and most uncertain 
items in the budget. One of the back- 
handed joys of this branch of the 
business is that sometimes you may 
pay big money for a man who turns 
out to be a flop, so you release him, 
only to have him become a star on 
some other team. Carl Hubbell was 
just one of the boys in Detroit, but 
he became a star on the Giants. 

The salaries of your regular players 
will probably run from $200,000 to 
$300,000, depending on how good 
they are. The average man will get 
about $7,000. Under the big league 
rules, a player cannot sell his ser- 
vices to the highest bidder, but must 
go wherever you sell him. The dis- 
satisfied player has the choice of tak- 
ing what you offer him, or quitting 
baseball: No other team will hire 
him, even after his contract with you 
has run out. Club owners, however, 
find it wise to compromise and dicker, 
for a disgruntled man often turns 
club-house lawyer or goes into a 
slump which will cost far more in 
gate receipts than the disputed dif- 
ference in pay. 
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It will not do you much good to 
reflect that in the days of bicycles 
built for two, stars could be bought 


for a few hundred dollars. In the 
early days of the American League 
no player got more than $200 a 
month. Casey Stengel, now managing 
the Brooklyn Dodgers, was purchased 
from Aurora, Illinois, for $300 in 1915. 
Besides his hitting, the scout was at- 
tracted by Casey’s blond hair and 
numerous freckles. When John Mc- 
Graw first entered the majors, his 
salary was $1,400, then $1,500, and it 
was only when he had become a star 
that he drew $2,100. Andrew Freed- 
man hired him to manage the Giants 
in 1902 at about $11,000. When he re- 
signed in June, 1932, he was drawing 
over $60,000. 

If you decide that the best way to 
get new players is through the chain 
store methods of Branch Rickey and 
Sam Breadon of the St. Louis Car- 
dinals, it may be necessary to buy 
yourself some minor league clubs. 
The Cardinals own or control seven 
or eight minors and have working 
agreements with a dozen others. 
Other clubs in both leagues may not 
control as many minors, but they 
own some and have agreements with 
others. Whether such practice is good 
or bad for baseball will be left to the 
Hot Stove league for discussion and 
debate. As a new owner, however, 
it is suggested that you go and do 
likewise. 

Ferreting out new talent will cost 
you the salaries of from one to five 
scouts. Even with minor clubs under 
your thumb, it is necessary to have 
experienced men look over the on- 
coming talent. Some scouts are for- 
mer players whose legs have gone 
bad on them, and who find it easier 
to stay on in baseball than trying to 
run a gas station or lunch wagon. In 
some instances they are keen judges 
of baseball flesh; sometimes they just 
think they are. Anyway, you’d better 
allow about $30,000 for their salaries 
and expenses, and hope for the best. 


Sunshine Means Money 


Spring training in the South will 
cost from $20,000 to $30,000 even after 
allowing for the receipts from exhibi- 
tion games. When the Yankees were 
winning pennants year after year, 
they made money on their southern 
trips, but most clubs figure to drop 
at least $20,000. 

During the year the team will 
travel about 15,000 miles. Railway 
fares, Pullmans, hotel and food bills 
are all paid by the club. The com- 
bined expense might run as high as 
$75,000 a year, but $50,000 would be 
a good average. The players usually 
don’t see much point in trying to save 
the boss’ money. 











Huge sums are being invested in 
the Cincinnati Red Sox by a new 
club owner, Powell Crosley, Jr. 


It will be necessary to put aside 
$50,000 in salaries for your executive 
staff which works the year round. 
Some two hundred ushers, ticket 
takers, groundskeepers and_ their 
equipment will cost you an additional 
$35,000, and then add another $10,000 
for newspaper advertising and pro- 
‘motion expense. Before you get 
through, $10,000 will sound like ten 
cents. Uncle Jeptha would turn over 
in his grave if he knew how you were 
throwing away his money. 


You have probably laughed in the 
past when a baseball was fouled into 
the grandstand and some one pock- 
eted it. As an owner, this laughable 
incident will cost you exactly $1.25 
each time it happens. Most clubs use 
6,000 balls or more a year. In the 
early days two or three were enough 
per game; now four dozen is the 
average. Add to this $7,500 the cost 
of uniforms, bats, gloves, shoes, 
sweaters, and other equipment, 
which, if you shop around, you can 
buy for about $5,000. Medical ser- 
vice will amount to about the same. 

One of the things which any club 
owner soon finds out is that a sur- 
prisingly large number of persons 
are injured in his ball park. John 
Kieran tells of a man who once sued 
the Giants, claiming that he had en- 
tered the park to buy a seat, found 
them sold out. When he tried to 
leave, the crowd was so great that it 
was impossible. After several hours 
he was led out through the club- 
house. He sued and was awarded 
$500 damages in court for false im- 
prisonment. 

When an usher once tried to take 
a foul ball away from a spectator, 
the St. Louis Cardinals found it 
wise to settle his personal injury suit 
for $1,200. So it is not surprising 
that when an irate lawyer shows up 
with a claim that his client ate a 











Tom Yawkey, newcomer among club 
owners, has Spent over two mil- 
lion on his Boston Red Sox team. 


tack in his hot dog, or slipped on a 
banana peel and fractured his femur, 
he is referred to the insurance com- 
panies. Chalk up $7,500 for this and 
other kinds of insurance—unless you 
want to dicker with these people. 
Well, those are the main items in 
your budget. Some of them might be 
doubled in a single season, such as 
the money spent on new talent, while 
others, with judicious paring, might 
be slightly less than quoted. A half 
(Continued on page 73) 
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Wearing the new uniform of the Boston 
Braves, Ruth continues to hit home runs. 
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Pitcher Dean was voted by many fans 
to be the outstanding player of 1934. 





Ewing Galloway 





These Michigan copper miners are seventy-four stories below ground level. Ore bodies some- 
GOING UP! times may be tapped from the surface, however, by open-cut dredging. Since copper, lead, 
and zinc ores often yield silver (and even gold), mining is at the moment a revived industry. 
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ANALYZING THE MINING COMPANIES 


BY HOWARD FLORANCE 


Prosperity has returned for those mines which yield gold or silver. 
For others there is at least a modest pick-up. Here is an acid test 
for the investor: What does he get for his dollar, in mining shares? 


BRAIN-TRUSTERS suddenly put on the 
spot may (or may not) have improved 
the lot of the farmer and the city 
worker. But there is no doubt about 
the beneficial effect of their policies 
upon certain mining companies. 

Do something for agriculture? For 
labor? For the unemployed, the aged, 
the forgotten man? Well, possibly. 
But the brain-truster’s outstanding 
achievement, unheralded and unsung, 
has been to place Uncle Sam in the 
world’s precious-metal market, in the 
guise of a lunatic offering to buy at 
all times and in all quantities, at prices 
far above what the seller was willing 
to accept. 

Gold that had sold for a hundred 
years at $20.67 per ounce, the stand- 
ard of all standards, now is bought 
greedily for $35. True, the value of 
our dollar in international trade had 
been declining so that the price of 
gold abroad was apparently 


dollars. Later the silverites directed 
Uncle Sam to go into the world’s sil- 
ver markets and buy, so that the 
world price of silver had caught up 
with our artificial domestic price and 
was 69 cents per ounce last month. 
New Deal economics thus have en- 
riched miners in Mexico and Canada, 
some of whom are brought within the 
scope of this present article because 
their shares are in large part owned 
in the United States. 

This is not the place to expound 
theory. Suffice it to say that for gold 
and silver mining companies the de- 
pression has come to an end. 

United States Smelting and Refin- 
ing Company, for example, earned 64 
cents a share in 1932, $6.68 in 1933, 
and. $8.35 in 1934. Its Nome gold 
dredging, abandoned as profitless at 
the old price for gold, has now “be- 
come available for future dredging”. 


Howe Sound Mining Company, 
operating mines in Canada and Mex- 
ico but United States owned and man- 
aged, sold 600 ounces of gold in 1932 
and 12,030 ounces in 1934. The money 
value was $12,000 in 1932 and $427,000 
in 1934. Its silver sales were 2.6 mil- 
lion ounces in 1932 at an average of 
28 cents an ounce, and 4.4 million 
ounces in 1934 at an average of 48 
cents. So Howe Sound, which had 
earned nothing for its shareholders in 
1932, earns $3.57 per share in 1934 by 
grace of the New Deal for mining 
companies. 

It is not quite as simple as it sounds, 
however. Gold and especially silver 
are largely by-products of the smelt- 
ing of lead ores and copper ores. The 
precious metals have an affinity for 
those more common “base” metals, 
and join them in the smelting process. 
Lead after smelting is desilverized; 
crude copper similarly is 
made to yield up silver. 





rising; but Uncle Sam owned 


Thus we find that the tail 

















the world’s greatest slice of On Present Price of Stock 
gold, anyway, and a fair poe re wags the dog. To recover 
share of gold mines. RATING ion manne Value <Final gold and silver in larger 
Silver, that had been sell- ee eee quantities Howe Sound pro- 
ing for 25 cents an ounce in U. S. Smelting 1 2 6 1 duced 130 million pounds of 
January, 1933, with surplus 0 ie ina B 3 : Z : lead in 1934, instead of 73 
quantities long clogging the Lake Shore Mines 1 million as in 1932; 92 million 
k Homestake Mining 2 4 9 4 yer te : tae 
market the world over, be- New Jersey Zinc 6 7 * 5 pounds of zinc, instead o 31 
came worth 64.64 cents an er a git " a 4 . million; 11 million pounds of 
ounce by presidential proc- elps Dodge copper, instead of 2 million. 
lamation before that year anna eae fH : 7 ; : In similar fashion the Inter- 
was out. And on April 10 Kennecott Copper 8 9 3 10 national Nickel Company, in 
of this year the President Anaconda Copper 10 10 1 11 order to coax the nickel 





boosted the domestic price 
further, to 71 cents. 
Production of silver in the 
United States was 24 million 
ounces in 1932 and 26 million 
in 1934. Under the New 
Deal our mint is directed to 
accept all silver mined sub- 
sequently to December 21, 
1933, from natural deposits 
in the United States, and to 
pay for it with coined silver 





Book Value. 
price-per-dollar-of-dividend table, counting 4 points; second place 
in net earnings, counting 8; and sixth place in book value, counting 6. 
Its total of 18 is the lowest of the eleven companies, giving it first 
place in combined final rating. 
The plan is based upon current market values, and the reader is 
reminded that consideration should be given to one hidden factor— 
that investors in large number are willing to pay more for one company 
than for another with equal current merit. 
* New Jersey Zinc does not report data upon which to base book 
If it were arbitrarily given No. 1 position in the book value 
column, this would not raise its “‘combined final rating” higher than 
If it were given No. 11 position, this would not lower its 
final rating below No. 5. It is a mere accident, due to the low weight 
accorded book value and to a wide gap between No. 4 and 


value. 


No. 5. 


COMBINED FINAL RATING is obtained by weighting the three 
factors. We give 4 points to Dividends, 4 to Net Earnings, and 1 to 
U. S. Smelting, for example, earned first place in the 


No. 6. 


which it wants from its rich 
Canadian deposits, finds itself 
producing two pounds of 
copper for every pound of 


nickel. 
Those two companies, in- 
cidentally, operate beyond 


United States borders, north 
and south, and are not sub- 
ject to low production quotas 
laid down in NRA codes. On 
the other hand their in- 
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WE EXPLAIN here our NET EARNINGS oo 

Fake Lake pogo (Available for each share of Common Stock) hoe. | Seae 

which earns No. 1 place. 1935 Net 

nen of cao Average | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 1932 1933 1934 

and expected to partici- 

> sor mee Ge on 1.51 10.02 77 def.§2.09 def. 4.98 -72 1.63 American Smelting 34 | 20.86 5 

share. Thus he paid 1.17 7.83 OT def. .37 def. 1.94 def. .79 .22 Anaconda Copper 10 | 45.45 10 

$11.24 for each dollar of} 3.55 17.35 4.43 def. 1.70 def. 4.73 1.47 4.50* Consolidated Mining | 130 | 28.89 8 

net earnings, U.S. Smelt! 4304 416 5.94 9.71 9.94 20.04 98.42 Homestake Mining | 380 | 13.37 | 4 

$8.35 of 1934 net, which| 3.00 7.38 4.10 1.28 def. .17 1.81 3.57 Howe Sound 47 ) 13.17 3 

proves to be $12.46 per 64 1.47 67 19 def. .14 53 1.13 International Nickel 24 | 21.24 6 

i oe! a a oe A1 def. .68 21 .53 Kennecott Copper 16 | 30.77 9 

U.S. Smelting sonwal gases. 2.95 1.33 1.56 2.25 3.90 3.60 5.07** Lake Shore Mines 57 11.24 1 

* Estimated by Fitch 230 4.70 .2.55 1.56 1.02 2.04 1.93 New Jersey Zinc 51 26.42 7 
; def. .24 2.69def.2.23 def. .94 def. .92 def. .31 .25 Phelps Dodge 14 | 56.00 | 11 

ee ended June 4.29 5.02 3.54 1.48 .64 6.68 8.35 U.S. Smelting 104 | 12.46 2 

33.49 67.50 28.06 11.78 1.94 36.00 55.60 

















creased output of copper is kept out 
of the United States market by a 
4-cent tariff barrier. 

Restriction schemes the world over, 
plus a modestly increasing demand in 
this recovery era, have served to 
improve the lot of all mining com- 
panies. Copper sells today for 9 cents 
a pound at New York, against a low 
of 4.87 in February, 1933. Lead sells 
for 3.65 cents per pound at New York, 
against a low of 2.65 cents in July, 
1932. Zinc sells for 4 cents a pound 
at St. Louis, against a low of 2.53 
cents in May, 1932. 

It is recovery but not prosperity. 
Copper that sells now at 9 cents 
averaged 18 cents in 1929. Lead, at 
3% cents now, averaged 6.8 in 1929. 
Zinc, 4 cents now, average 6% 
cents in 1929. Except for gold and 
silver, which stand higher than at 
prosperity’s peak, our leading metals 
still sell for hardly more than half 
their 1929 value. 

Another bright picture in the metal 
industry, next to that of gold and 
silver, is the increasing use of nickel 
and zine. Take nickel first. The In- 
ternational Nickel Company reports 
sales of nickel. amounting to 91 mil- 
lion pounds in 1934, compared with 
74 million pounds in 1933. It is not all 
recovery; it. is an expanding market. 
The automobile industry is the largest 


consumer of nickel, using 30 per cent 
of all metal consumed in the United 
States and Canada. 

Zinc likewise finds its way into new 
markets; and again the automobile in- 
dustry plays a part. The handle on the 
door of your car is probably of zinc 
alloy, and so are the radiator orna- 
ment, the carburetor, and sufficient 
other parts to make a total of 25 to 
30 pounds in each automobile. Die- 
casting of simple and intricate parts, 
from zinc alloys in steel dies, at a 
rate more rapid than is possible with 
any other metal, is a recent develop- 
ment of the zinc research engineer. 

This is the tenth article in a series 
that began last August with an ap- 
praisal of the investment value of 
motor shares. Since then the series 
has carried through rails, utilities, 
food companies, investment trusts, 
tobacco companies, oils, chain stores, 
chemicals, and now mining com- 
panies. The plan has been to paint a 
swift picture of the main trend within 
each industry, and to present statisti- 
cally certain essential facts regarding 
such things as dividends, net earn- 
ings, and book value of representative 
companies within that industry. 

The tables show in convenient form 
not merely what the companies 
earned and paid to shareholders in 
each of six years of prosperity, de- 





BOOK VALUE 


Price 
—— per ee Rating 
1 in 








New Jersey Zinc 
Phelps Dodge 
U. S. Smelting 


36.25 





(Data not sufficient to determine book value) 
35.19 34.51 
91.84 68.98. 72.73 


(per share) Apr. 1 4 29 Gieup 
| 1931 | 1932 | 1933 .| 1934 — 
American Smelting 53.35 47.37 43.41 47.00 34 72 4 
Anaconda Copper 56.88 53.68 53.35 53.45 10 19 1 
Consolidated Mining 75.92 65.82 65.72 ss 130 1.98 7 
Homestake Mining 68.99 68.90 74.04 72.40 380 5.25 9 
Howe Sound 35.96 35.13 36.39 36.05 47 1.30 | 
International Nickel 9.43 9.27 9.98 10.58 24 2.27 8 
Kennecott Copper 30.23 26.66 28.85 28.58 16 56 3 
Lake Shore Mines B42 3.73! 5.49 5.49 57 | 10.38 10 
2 
6 











31.97; 14 44 


77.81 | 104 | 1.34 





point only, out of 9. 





* BOOK VALUE is capital and surplus divided by the number of shares: It is sometimes stated as “equity 
per share”. It is the net worth of a company after deducting intangibles, such bookkeeping assets as 
good will, patents, and the like. Finally, it is a figure available only once each year, from a corporation’s 
balance sheet. Note the failure of book value to vary much from year to year. We give it a weight of 1 





* 1933 book value is used in rating. 
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pression and recovery; they show also 
what the investor paid, per share, for 
those net earnings and dividends. It 
is a measuring-stick devised by 
Joseph Stagg Lawrence and here 
developed for the first time. It is not 
claimed to be all-sufficient, to save 
the investor from doing his own 
thinking. It does save him time and 
labor in assembling and analyzing 
essential data, and it applies a novel 
formula for ascertaining value re- 
ceived. It is also a report upon the 
progress of leading industries, for the 
reader who does not happen to be 
investment-minded at the moment. 

A share of stock in each of eleven 
mining companies selected for an- 
alysis this month would have yielded 
an aggregate of $52.50 in dividends in 
1929, $19.05 in 1932, and $53.70 in 1934. 
No other industry can offer such a 
record. But further analysis shows 
that three gold-producing companies 
—Homestake, Lake Shore, and U. S. 
Smelting—blessed by our Brain Trust, 
furnish the conspicious gains. 

Turning to our table of net earn- 
ings, it will be noted, in fact, that 
only four companies out of the eleven 
operated at a profit in 1932; and three 
of these were gold-miners. One com- 
pany dipped into red ink as early as 
1930; four companies in 1931; seven 
in 1932; two, only, in 1933; and none 
in 1934. It is prosperity for some, 
and recovery in varying degrees for 
all the others. 

Mining companies quickly pass on 
their earnings to shareholders. Their 
accounting methods either provide 
fully for development work (which 
maintains or increases available ore 
reserves) or else their depletion ac- 
count is large. Our eleven companies 
earned an aggregate of $55.60 per 
share last year and distributed $53.70 
among shareholders. 

There is little or none of the cus- 
tomary lag. Howe Sound’s quarterly 
depression dividends of 10 cents a 
share became 25 cents within six 
months after red ink was cast aside, 
and 75 cents three months after that. 
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RATING NO. 1 is corned 

We. explain the eanes D [ V [ D E N D S Market — 

in “net earnings” table. r Price Dollar Rating 
But something has hap- (per share) Apr. 1 | of 1934 = 
pened in the three months] Average 1935 Divi- | Group 
between the end of the| 1929- | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 1932 | 1933 | 1934 conte 
a ee Coin gill ar 

US. Smelting dividend 1.84 4.00 4.00 2.88 12 nil nil American Smelting 34 nii 10* 
payments are apparently; 2.19 6.75 5.00 1.38 nil nil nil | Anaconda Copper 10 nil | 10* 
oa a — inj 6.37 12.50 12.50 7.50 1.25 . 4.50 | Consolidated Mining 130 28.89 7 
altar wakes Eee dee ts) 13.17 7.00 8.00 845 10.60 15.00 30.00 | Homestake Mining 380 | 12.67 | 2 
accordingly. The investor 2.82 4.50 4.50 2.75 95 1.20 3.00 | Howe Sound 47 15.67 3 
presumably i ot buying .48 .90 1.00 45 nil nil -50 | International Nickel 24 | 48.00 9 
as much as wieenes! 1668 S550 3.75 1.56 .13 nil 45 | Kennecott C 

with his $104, and allow ec Opper 16 35.56 8 
ance should be made. 2.42 1.10 1.50 2.40 3.00 3.00 3.50 | Lake Shore Mines 57 16.29 4 

* Consolidated Mining paid 2.50 4.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 | New Jersey Zinc 51 | 25.50! 6 
stock. dividends, of 5 per 2 an a 2 nil nil -15 | Phelps Dodge 14 18.67 5 
cent in an » be- | . . - . . i 

sides cash; in 1933, 10 per{ Licms 1 bn U. S. Smelting 104 | 11.56 | 1 
cent in stock but no cash-| 98.99 59.50 48.50 31.56 19.05 99.70 53.70 *Tie 
In the same fashion, however, divi- Brass Company, another “world’s States. Its mine in the Black Hills of 


dends can be lowered. Thus U. S. 
Smelting—which obtains first place in 
our 1934 dividend rating and got there 
because it paid $9 per share—is al- 
ready reducing its 1935 distributions. 
It is not an alarming reduction, and 
has to do with the fact that 1934 
earnings were accidentally inflated. 
The price of gold was raised in Janu- 
ary of that year, and the Washington 
gesture automatically increased the 
value of gold in this mining com- 
pany’s hands in addition to gold later 
mined. It was a non-recurring item of 
profit. But it was immediately passed 
on to shareholders. 

This same company gains No. 1 
place in our combined final rating 
table. The reader is encouraged to 
go behind our figures; to see what 
companies are paying more than they 
earn, or what others could afford to 
pay more than they do. Is U. S. Smelt- 
ing more of a bargain now (or less) at 
$105 a share than at $124 earlier this 
year, when the dividend rate was 
higher? 


Eleven Mining Companies 


American Smelting and Refining 
Company. World’s largest smelter and 
refiner of metals, handling the ores 
of most of the smaller mines of the 
country, with twenty-two smelting 
and refining plants—lead, copper, and. 
zine. In addition operates its own 
mines, chiefly those in Mexico which 
yield gold and silver as well. Owns 
or controls many subsidiaries, domes- 
tic and foreign, including fabricating 
units in General Cable Corporation 
and Revere Brass and Copper, Inc. 
Assets 211 millions. Earnings per 
share, $1.63. 


Anaconda Copper Mining Company. 
Largest in the copper industry. Do- 
mestic mines principally around 
Butte, Montana. Owns also Chile Cop- 
per Company, world’s largest surface 
copper mine, and Greene Cananea 
Copper Company in Sonora, Mexico. 
Its organization includes American 








largest.” Assets 576 millions. Sales 99 
millions. Earnings per share 22 cents. 


Consolidated Mining Company of 
Canada, Ltd. More than half owned by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. Leading Canadian producer of 
lead and zinc, those ores yielding also 
sizable amounts of silver and gold. 
Lead production (1933) 255 million 
ounces; zinc, 138 million; silver 5% 
million; gold 22,393 ounces. Assets 
(1933) 46 millions. Sales 15 millions. 
Earnings per share $1.47. 


Homestake Mining Company. Larg- 
est producer of gold in the United 
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South Dakota in its sixtieth year of 
operation. Recovers now about 450,000 
ounces of gold annually (14 tons) 
from 1% million tons of ore. Official 
price of gold raised from $20.67 in 
October 1933 to $35 in January 1934, 
and operating revenue of 10 million 
dollars in 1932 became 16% millions 
in 1934. Assets 23 millions. Earnings 
per share $28.42. 


Howe Sound Company. Principal 
subsidiaries in western Canada and 
northern Mexico, producing ores that 
yield lead, zinc, copper, silver, and 
gold in the order named. Its copper 
faces a 4-cent tariff and is therefore 
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Ore on its way from mine to refinery (in Mexico) ; 
it will yield gold and silver so prized by Uncle Sam. 


International News 


SILVER Pancakes for breakfast? No! These are samples of pure 
silver under the eye of an assayer, refined in a Nevada mine. 


PROSPERITY 


Nevada mining towns are booming. A scene in Old 


Comstock, the separating of silver concentrates. 
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sold abroad. Its silver and gold are 
lately much desired by Uncle Sam, at 
high prices. Assets 18 millions. Sales 
10 millions. Earnings per share $3.57. 


International Nickel Company. A 
Canadian corporation, producing more 
than three-fourths of the world’s 
nickel; and for each pound of nickel 
the ore yields two pounds of copper. 
Refineries in Ontario and Wales. Roll- 
ing-mill at Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, manufactures Monel metal and 
other nickel alloys lately in wide de- 
mand. Assets 199 millions. Earnings 
per share $1.13. 


Kennecott Copper Corporation. 
Largest producer of copper in the 
United States. Domestic capacity 
366,500 tons per annum, largely in 
Utah and Nevada. Alaska mines late- 
ly inactive. Owns Braden Copper 
Mines, second largest in Chile. Ac- 
quired Utah Copper Company in 
1923 and Nevada Consolidated Cop- 
per Company in 1933. Fabricating 
division is Chase Brass & Copper 
Co. Assets 413 millions. Sales 54 mil- 
lions. Earnings per share 53 cents. 


Lake Shore Mines, Ltd. Operates a 
gold mine at Kirkland Lake, Ontario, 
Canada, since 1918. Production passed 
1 million dollars annually in 1925, 2 
million in 1926, 5 million in 1929, 12 
million in 1932. Its last report, cover- 
ing year ended June 30, 1934, showed 
receipts of 16 million dollars from gold 
and silver, its annual income thus far 
exceeding its assets of 12 millions. 
Earnings per share $5.07. 


New Jersey Zinc Company. Mines 
zinc in New Jersey and manufac- 
tures it in Pennsylvania. Is the lead- 
ing manufacturer of zinc products, 
used in paint, in brass, in galvanizing, 
in spiegeleisen for steel plants, and 
in zine alloys for die casting. Earn- 
ings per share $1.93. 


Phelps. Dodge Corporation. Third 
largest domestic copper producer, ca- 
pacity 168,000 tons, following Kenne- 
cott and Anaconda. Mines largely in 
Arizona and New Mexico. Originally 
Copper Queen Consolidated Mining 
Company. Acquired Calumet & Ari- 
zona Mining Company in 1931 and 
United Verde Copper Company in 
1935. Controls Habirshaw Cable & 
Wire Corporation. Recently sold Na- 
tional Electric Products Corporation. 
Assets 184 millions. Sales 36 millions. 
Earnings per share 25 cents. 


United States Smelting, Refining 
and Mining Co. Important producer 
of silver, from mines in Mexico. Its 
gold-dredging operations at Fair- 
banks and Nome, in Alaska, lately in- 
creased. Large producer of lead from 
mines in Utah. A fourth mainstay is 
zinc. Some coal and iron. Very little 
copper in recent years. Assets 72 mil- 
lions. Earnings per share $8.35. 


























RACKETEERING IN SECURITIES 


BY JOHN A. STRALEY AND ELIOT SHARP 


New Deal legislation intended to regulate the sale of stocks and 
bonds has proved a tremendous handicap to the legitimate dealers. 
But sales by fraudulent bucket shops increase by leaps and bounds! 


EVEN THE sophisticated investor is not 
immune these days to the subtleties 
of purveyors of fraudulent securities. 
Indeed, to avoid joining the army of 
suckers, he must more than ever be- 
fore be circumspect about the secur- 
ity he purchases and the salesman 
and firm with whom he deals. 

In spite of New Deal legislation, in 
spite of reams of supplementary reg- 
ulations emanating from Washington, 
in spite of state laws and state super- 
vision, the number of fraudulent 
security sales increases alarmingly. 
The methods of consummating these 
sales become more and more subtle. 
The Securities Bureau of the State of 
New York now has as many com- 
plaints and as many convictions in a 
month as it formerly had in a year. 
It estimates that in 1933 a total of 
$25,000,000 was taken from innocent 
investors by stock swindlers operat- 
ing in New York alone. 

It is not difficult to find the reason 
for this growth of illegitimate security 
selling. Thousands upon thousands of 
salesmen and self-styled investment 
bankers who were able to conduct a 
respectable business during more 
prosperous times have been thrown 
out of their jobs or have lost the 
capital which formerly backed their 
undertakings, and have joined the 
ranks of security bootleggers. Avail- 
able business has become so slight 
that honest organizations must wage 
an uphill fight to keep from closing 
their doors. 


Bucket and Boiler 
Those 


investors who still have 


funds as well as appetites usually 
want to recover their losses quickly. 
Like the new generation of suckers, 
they are highly susceptible to the un- 
scrupulous salesman. They have less 
interest in the offerings of reputable 
organizations who refuse to promise 





big profits and who hedge their state- 
ments with doubts. 

The bucket shop, one of the. oldest 
stock rackets, continues to operate. 
Each burst of speculative interest in 
the stock market brings it into re- 
newed action. The bucket shop os- 
tensibly performs the same services 
as a stock exchange house. It will 
take buying and selling orders for 
listed securities. It does not, however, 


execute these orders. They are 
thrown in the waste basket—the 
“bucket”. In effect the firm bets 


against its customers. It offers one 
advantage—lower margin terms than 
a stock exchange member can offer. 
Margins run as low as 10 per cent. 
That is, if you wish to buy 100° shares 
of a stock selling at 10, you need put 
up only $100. 

Sometimes bucket shops provide 
their customers with confirmations of 
purchases and sales. Usually not. 
Failure to furnish confirmation, to- 
gether with low margin requirements, 
usually serves to identify the bucket 
shop. Caution dictates dealing only 
with a firm which is a member of 
the exchange on which the securities 
in question are listed. 

The bucket shop seldom loses. If 
a stock which a customer thinks he 
has purchased goes down, his margin 
is wiped out. Since the bucket shop 
actually:did not purchase the stock it 
pockets the margin. If the stock goes 
up the customer is urged to hold on. 
He is told that it will rise some more, 
though the bucket shop really hopes 
that it will sell off. If the customer 
insists on taking his profit he may get 
it—unless too many clamor at the 
same time. In that event the bucket 
shop closes up over-night and the 
proprietors disappear. 

The boiler shop is a close cousin of 
the bucket shop. This outfit usually 
is interested in touting only one or 
two stocks. Like the bucket shop, it 
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can be spotted by the size of the 
account it will handle—occasionally 
as low as $5. The security that a 
boiler shop recommends initially is 
often unlisted, obscure and worthless. 
Little or no information can be found 
about it in standard financial services. 

On the other hand, the boiler shop 
may first reeommend one of the “blue 
chip” listed issues. Then, after the 
customer has been loaded up with it, 
the house recommends another. se- 
curity—this time a worthless one—as 
a substitute with even greater profit 
possibilities. Conversion is effected 
with little difficulty, the house pocket- 
ing a nice profit and perhaps even 
the principal as well. 


Switch and Sell 


Such is the switch-and-sell racket, 
which has branched out into an allied 
game known as the _ hit-and-run 
swindle. Here the promoter secures 
the list of stockholders of a company, 
and builds up their confidence in his 
integrity and wisdom by one means 
or another. Then he advises that be- 
cause this security is such a good one 
more of it should be purchased. If 
customers retort that they have in- 
sufficient funds with which to buy 
additional shares, they are told that 
this presents no problem. The house 
will gladly lend the funds to finance 
further purchases; customers need 
only to deposit their present holdings 
as margin. When enough customers 
have fallen for this scheme the swin- 
dler sells their stock and disappears 
with the proceeds. 

Bucket and boiler shops may have 
pretentious “fronts”. Swagger offices, 
uniformed attendants, clerks furi- 
ously engaged in drawing cartoons in 
ledgers; everywhere the appearance 
of great activity. Usually they main- 
tain a battery of telephones with a 
corps of dulcet-voiced young men 











who fancy themselves as radio an- 
nouncers doing nothing but making 
telephone calls—local or long dis- 
tance—recommending whatever stock 
the house happens to be plugging. 
These telephones are often located 
off the premises, perhaps miles away 
where rents are lower and the attor- 
ney general’s office is remote. 

Anyone receiving an_ unsolicited 
telephone call about a security should 
endeavor to trace the call, learn the 
telephone number and the address, 
and either investigate on his own ac- 
count or turn the matter over to his 
local securities commission. 

These organizations often are paired 
with fly-by-night financial magazines, 
although probably under the names 
of different proprietors. Magazines, 
leaflets, pamphlets, and market letters 
purport to provide disinterested ad- 
vice to investors. After a few issues 
have been published the editor, with 
considerable subtlety, will begin to 
plug his stock. 

Perhaps he will start by writing 
glowing accounts about the industry 
that it represents, working in brief 
allusions to the personnel of the com- 
pany whose stock he later will push. 
Finally along comes an issue in which 
veiled but tantalizing suggestions are 
made regarding the particular secur- 
ity that is being touted. 

Then the telephones begin to buzz 
and the telegraph wires to hum. Any- 
one so rash as to write to the editor 
inquiring about the security or the 
industry will be deluged with assur- 
ance that it represents the path to 
riches. The catch is that the refer- 
ence to riches applies more appro- 
priately to the promoter than to the 
customer. Eventually the firm will 
close up, perhaps not even going 
through the formality of advising the 
telephone company. According to one 
complaint brought by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, the dis- 
tributor’s telephone bill for a single 
month amounted to $56,922.30. 


Some Easy Marks 


Federal legislation sets forth re- 
quirements for the sale of newly is- 
sued securities which differ from 
those for the sale of issues that were 
outstanding prior to its enactment. 
This has led to the practice of un- 
earthing corporations still legally in 
existence but somnolent if not actu- 
ally defunct. Their shares are rounded 
up at auction sales or otherwise for 
little or nothing, a story of extensive 
operations is fabricated, and then the 
shares are marked up and foisted on 
an unsuspecting public. 

Particularly susceptible victims of 
the security racketeer are those who, 
through a death in the family, have 
just come into an inheritance. Still 


affected by their bereavement, they 
fall easy prey. A good rule would be 
never to buy a security until one is 
literally, as well as figuratively, out 
of mourning. 

Others prone to succumb to the 
persuasions of dishonest security 
counsellors are the men and women 
who have saved up nest eggs without 
the knowledge of their spouses or 
nearest of kin. Anxious to keep their 
savings secret from relatives, they 
will sooner or later heed the advice 
of unscrupulous salesmen who tempt 
them with dreams of rich profits. 


Blue Sky Laws 


Industries selected by racketeers 
run in cycles, like the fashions in 
women’s clothing. In 1933 breweries 
and distilleries were popular with the 
wild-cat promoter. These were fol- 
lowed by oil, and then by gold. Tele- 
vision is an ever-recurring favorite. 

Oil royalties and whiskey ware- 
house receipts have lately been pop- 
ular media for fraudulent practices. 
In spite of recent legislation, few who 
purchase oil royalties are aware of 
the fact—until it is too late—that the 
substantial income return thereon 
may often represent nothing more 
than a return of capital which they 
themselves invested. Like the Ponzi 
victims, they receive as “income” the 
cash they themselves put up. After 
the funds contributed by purchasers 
have been exhausted, or substantially 
depleted, income return is likely to 
be reduced in line with actual earn- 
ings on the royalties, or it may be 
shut off completely. 

Governmental agencies are active 
in trying to curb these malpractices. 
The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission is setting up branch offices in 
seven key cities: New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Fort Worth, Atlanta, Den- 
ver, and San Francisco. Each office 
is directed by a regional supervisor 
reporting to Washington. “Blue sky” 
securities commissions are active in 
the various states, of which 43 require 
individual registration of securities to 
be sold within their boundaries. 

But it is barely possible—and this 
position is held in many authoritative 
quarters—that the stringency of the 
new federal legislation and the tight- 
ening of “blue sky” laws have ren- 
dered the situation even more acute 
than it might otherwise have been. 
These laws have much the same re- 
sult as those that prohibit the carry- 
ing of concealed weapons. An honest 
man will not carry a hidden weapon 
illegally; but the law does not stop 
the crook, who snaps his fingers at 
all laws and this one in particular. 

Indeed, the securities legislation it- 
self is being utilized to the direct 
advantage of swindlers. It is simpler 
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and cheaper to register shares of a 
new company than those of an old 
company. With an extensive and per- 
haps complicated history it requires 
detailed audits and descriptions of 
operations, contracts, litigation, and 
a score of other items, some of which 
have little or no bearing on the 
“intrinsic worth” of the security. New 
corporations are therefore formed by 
the swindler, which may be mere 
shells. Their securities are registered 
and sold ostensibly with the “stamp 
of government approval”. 

Few people pay much attention to 
the statement—which must be printed 
in “a conspicuous part” of the pros- 
pectus—saying that registration does 
not imply government approval. That 
is just another legal phrase to be 
skipped over, in spite of efforts of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
to make it known that registration is 
not tantamount to approval. é 

A shrewd. salesman of securities, 
after briefly making capital of federal 
“approval”, will draw immediate at- 
tention to the ballyhoo in the pros- 
pectus. With a new corporation this 
ballyhoo can be extensive. Fewer 
pages need to be devoted to history, 
contracts, and the like, which are re- 
quired to be set forth in the prospec- 
tus of a seasoned concern. 


Honesty Discouraged 


The prospectus that must now be 
issued by a seasoned concern, if it 
wishes to register and sell its secur- 
ities, may be so detailed and technical 
that the investor, not willing to plow 
through it, will do one of two things: 
He will shy away from the security, 
or else he will buy it blind and know 
less about it than if presented with a 
concise prospectus describing its es- 
sentials. Thus to a large degree 
federal legislation makes it more diffi- 
cult and more costly for seasoned 
companies to finance their capital 
requirements, and at the same time 
more difficult for the investor to learn 
about them—all to the advantage of 
fradulent promotions. 

The expense involved in register- 
ing and qualifying securities under 
federal and state laws (an expense 
paid by stockholders) as well as the 
liabilities imposed upon directors and 
officers have unquestionably caused 
many reputable organizations either 
to go out of business or to limit their 
activities to trading with security 
dealers or to other forms of business 
not concerned with the public. Many 
local security dealers have become 
“investment counsellors”. 

Distributing organizations having 
reputations to maintain, and jealous 
of those reputations, find it difficult to 
carry on business. Because of the 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Great Falls of the Potomac, western hairpin of the proposed capital parkway loop which, along 
both shores of the river, includes Arlington Cemetery, Mt. Vernon and Rock Creek Park. 





PUSH THE WASHINGTON PARKWAY 


BY ARNO B. 


CAMMERER 


The nation’s capital deserves a parkway system con- 


sistent with its importance. 


Washington Memorial Parkway would 


link historic scenes in our First President’s active life. 


THROUGHOUT THE AGES the race has 
memorialized its beloved dead by 
monuments intended to perpetuate 
their deeds, but only in recent years 
have such memorials departed from 
the stereotyped statues and mono- 
liths of the past to give place to a new 
conception of symbols of honor. 

In this innovation our national 
capital is far in the lead of many 
American communities. Nowhere is 
this fact better illustrated than in the 
creation of what is perhaps the great- 
est memorial yet proposed to honor 
our First President who chose the site 
and whose name is bequeathed to 
“The Federal City”’—the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway. 

Washington is the only city on the 
North American continent built de- 


liberately on a “city beautiful” plan. 
L’Enfant’s design looked far into the 
future and comprehended the pres- 
ervation of its environs in all their 
natural loveliness. Both above and 
below the city, the Valley of the Po- 
tomac possesses scenery of such 
charm, diversity and markedly differ- 
ing characteristics, as to provide un- 
failing delight to artists and scientists 
alike; while the student of history is 
entranced by the closely meshed tap- 
estry of events, woven into the story 
of the “Potowmack,” or “the River of 
Swans.” 

The George Washington Memorial 
Parkway, which will include both 
banks of the river from Mount Ver- 
non, 14 miles below the capitol’s 
ivory dome, to Great Falls, 10 miles 
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above it, will provide a 50-mile cir- 
cuit of the choicest scenery in greater 
Washington, every foot of it hallowed 
by memories of the Father of His 
Country. With its completion the 
millions who yearly make pilgrim- 
ages to our national capital will be 
enabled to drive out through Rock 
Creek Park into Maryland, up to the 
famous Great Falls of the Potomac, 
across to the Old Dominion and along 
the Virginia shore, to Mount Vernon, 
and so back, over the Mount Vernon 
Memorial Highway, to the Capitol. 
One-fourth of the proposed park- 
way, that comprising the Mount Ver- 
non Memorial Highway, has been 
completed already, by Congressional 
appropriation. Lands for approxi- 
mately another one-fourth of its 








length have been acquired, by trans- 
fer, gift, allocation, and purchase. 
Among these accessions are Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Island, the gift of the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association, cost- 
ing more than one-third of a million 
dollars, and Forts Foote and Hunt, 
which were transferred from the War 
Department. One hundred and 
twenty acres of valuable bottom 
lands at Little Falls and 40 acres of 
key property at Great Falls have been 
purchased, and negotiations are now 
pending between the property owners 
of lands in the route of the proposed 


parkway between the District Line 
and Fort Foote. Land proprietors in 
the vicinity of the upper Potomac 
section of the parkway are also 
keenly interested in the project. 
That the unique and lovely scenery 
of the Potomac has been preserved all 
these years from serious damage 
through ignorance, neglect and greed 
is scarcely less than a miracle. 
Quarrying, to be sure, has to some 
extent ravished the beauty of the 
palisades crowning the Virginia shore 
above Georgetown, and only a few 
years ago the horrid spectre of com- 





mercial exploitation for a _ time 
brought shuddering nightmares to all 
lovers of nature and venerators of 
tradition, when a plan was debated 
for converting the Great Falls into 
an immense power plant. 

With the exception of Mount Ver- 
non, Great Falls is more intimately 
connected with the every-day life of 
George Washington than any other 
locality. The very ruins that today 
testify mutely to the devastating 
triumphs of steam locomotion over 
the once popular canal boat, are also 
evidences of the part he played in 





THE NEED OF AN EXPANDING CITY 


The proposed Washington Memorial Parkway recognizes the 
new standing of the national capital among American cities. 








AMONG THE POWERS specifically conferred upon 
Congress in Article I of the Constitution is author- 
ity to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over a district 
“not exceeding ten miles square” which should 
become the seat of Government of the United 
States. George Washington—in one of the com- 
promises that secured acceptance of the new 
Constitution—located the District of Columbia 
(comprising an area exactly ten miles square) on 
both sides of the Potomac River some miles north 
of his home at Mount Vernon. 

The southern point of the diamond square was 
the ancient village of Alexandria on the Virginia 
shore of the river. The western point was the old 
village of Falls Church, Virginia. In both of these 
places Washington was much at home, and he was 
connected with a church in each of them. The 
larger half of the District was on the Maryland 
side of the river, including the village of George- 
town and what is now known as the District of 
Columbia. The Virginia part of the District, was 
foolishly and illegally returned to the State of Vir- 
ginia by Act of Congress some ninety years ago. It 
is now known as Arlington County. 

The same clause of the Constitution provides 
that Congress may “exercise like authority over all 
places purchased by the consent of the Legislature 
of the State in which the same shall be”, for mili- 
tary and other useful purposes. It so happens that 
all our cities have been expanding into suburban 
zones, and have been extending their municipal 
boundaries. The Federal Government has exten- 
sive properties on the Virginia side of the river, 
and has built the Memorial Bridge connecting the 
Potomac Park near the Lincoln Monument with 
the Arlington property, once the home of General 
Robert E. Lee but now the National Cemetery. 

As one of the projects approved by Congress and 
by the country in planning the celebration of 
George Washington’s Two Hundredth Anniversary 
(1932), a scenic Parkway was constructed from the 
Virginia end of the Memorial Bridge southward to 
the grounds of Mount Vernon, a distance of about 


fourteen miles. It was proposed, also, that the Vir- 
ginia shore line should be acquired for several 
miles further north, to the Great Falls of the Poto- 
mac. Congress approved the plan to create the 
Great Falls Park with a bridge across the river 
and with a parkway or boulevard on the Maryland 
side, to connect with the romantic and well-wooded 
Rock Creek Park of the City of Washington, and 
to continue southward along the Maryland shore. 

It was supposed by Congress that the States of 
Maryland and Virginia would codperate by secur- 
ing the private property necessary for the parkway 
extensions to Great Falls. But this is essentially a 
National Project. It is an extension of the Park 
System of the National Capital. It would honor 
the memory of George Washington, and it would 
be enjoyed in future by countless millions of Amer- 
ican citizens who have a personal interest in the 
Federal seat of Government. 

I think it permissible to say that improvements 
of this kind, pertaining to the environs of our 
Capital City, have the intelligent approval of the 
Public Works Administration. Those responsible 
for the carrying out of the general planning pro- 
gram for the streets, parks, and embellishments of 
Washington are in full accord. 

It is to be assumed that treaty agreements could 
be made with the States of Maryland and Virginia 
extending Federal jurisdiction without interfering 
in any way with the rights of citizenship or taxa- 
tion. We are fortunate in securing the accompany- 
ing article on the “George Washington Memorial 
Parkway” by Hon. Arno B. Cammerer, who is Di- 
rector of the National Park Service, and who writes 
with delightful appreciation of the natural beauties 
of the Great Falls and the Potomac shores. The 
present springtime will bring many visitors to 
Washington who will enjoy the Parkway journey 
through Alexandria to Mount Vernon. I am asking 
them to urge upon their Congressmen full support 
of the creation without delay of the Great Falls 
Park and the connecting parkways. 

—ALBERT SHAW 





























TRIUMPH 


the first corporate attempt at inland 
improvement of waterways. Pic- 
turesque and romantic as the river 
that feeds it, the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal, outmoded successor of 
the old Potowmack Canal of which 
Washington was a promoter, still 
takes its tranquil course toward the 
head of navigation, old Georgetown. 

The George Washington Memorial 
Parkway will traverse the very ter- 
rain that the youthful George Wash- 
ington surveyed, while still in his 
teens, for Lord Fairfax. Even then, 
lad though he was, his active and ob- 
servant mind visioned the great ad- 
vantages to be gained by connecting 
Alexandria with the western frontier 
by a network of waterways. 

When, in 1754, Washington accom- 
panied the unfortunate Braddock in 
his fatal march to the Monongahela, 
he brought back fresh realization of 
the incalculable importance of con- 
necting this promising wilderness 
with the tidewater sections of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and~ Pennsylvania. 
His own extensive travels through 
these regions, then so remote, gave 
him an understanding far superior to 
that of most of his countrymen of the 
difficulties, hardships and _ isolation 
handicapping the pioneers who pene- 
trated the country beyond the Cum- 
berland. 

With faith and confidence, there- 
fore, Washington pressed the Virginia 
Legislature, in 1774, to “empower such 
individuals as were disposed to em- 
bark in the enterprise to open the 
Potowmack so as to render it navi- 
gable from tidewater to Will’s Creek”. 
It was one of his cherished dreams 


to make the Potomac and the Chesa- 
peake Bay an open highway to the 
sea “for all time to every people of 
all nations of the world”. 

Thus, as a stockholder, director, and 
the first president of the Potowmack 
Canal Company, George Washington 
was a prime mover in_ initiating 
an engineering project which in 
that day held the same position in the 
eyes of the mechanical world that 
the construction of the Panama Canal 
later occupied. For forty years it 
was the subject of scientific scrutiny, 
and the locks constructed at Great 
Falls were the engineering feat of the 
eighteenth century, written up in 
every scientific publication in the 
civilized world. George Washington 
took a very personal and active part 
in the preliminaries of the canal’s 
construction, spending much time 
along the river throughout the sum- 
mer of 1785. In the following Febru- 
ary work was actually commenced on 
the locks on the Virginia side. 

Ten years later the Virginia Legis- 
lature consented to laying out a town 
at Great Falls, to be called Matilda- 
ville, and to build a house for the 
superintendent of the Canal, of stone 
and brick. 


The Path of Empire 


Today visitors to the beautiful falls 
of the Potomac may still see the long, 
ditch-like remains and the ruins of 
the stone-laid sluiceway and mill. 
Five of the old locks are still there, 
two blasted through the solid rock 
above the tumultuous current. Down 
a path, overgrown and long forgotten, 
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Locks of this canal around Great Falls, sponsored by George Washington and begun in 
1786, were the great engineering feat of the 18th Century, the Panama Canal of its day. 


the delver into history may trace with 
patience the reminders of the old 
canal basin, now a cultivated field. 
Half hidden in a tangled coppice the 
ruins of the once handsome home of 
the superintendent recall the bustling 
life that went on there, when horse- 
drawn vehicles and flat-bottomed 
canal boats represented the teeming 
activities of the period. 

The topography of the Valley from 
Great Falls to Fort Washington, op- 
posite Mount Vernon, impresses the 
motorist with the fact that the Poto- 
mac has two decidedly different 
phases of geologic history and scenic 
attraction. The upper stream, rush- 
ing along with frothing rapids over 
the half-submerged rocks of the nar- 
row gorge which confines it, presents 
the picture of tangled wildwood. 
Seemingly these crested palisades and 
beckoning leafy bypaths are so re- 
mote from civilization that the recur- 
rent glimpse of the Washington 
Monument’s alabaster shaft, caught 
from time to time along the winding 
way, is a never failing surprise. Below 
the Capital the Potomac spreads out 
into a broad, tranquil sheet, in aspect 
like a lake, and fertile fields and or- 
chards undulate between the scat- 
tered towns and hamlets. 

To bring into full manifestation the 
plan of this beautiful and historic 
parkway there still remains the ne- 
cessity of acquiring such additional 
properties as are indicated by its 
proposed route. Each month of de- 
layed action invites disaster, by leav- 
ing exposed to the mercies of all 
comers sections logically belonging to 
the great national highway. 











TAKE THE BUNK OUT OF EDUCATION 


BY ROGER W. BABSON 


A business man turns educator, and founds not one 


but three novel schools. 


latest venture, which 


YouNG PEOPLE are America’s great- 
est asset. In these days of crumbling 
security and real estate values, I am 
tempted to say that children are 
America’s only real asset. Certainly 
Nature’s plan was that we should 
store up our energies and knowledge 
in our children rather than in our 
safe deposit boxes. 

The future of our young people de- 


pends upon three factors: (1) in- 
heritance, (2) religion, and (3) 
education and environment. I have 


arranged these in their true order of 
importance. As a matter of fact 
most schools “put the cart before the 
horse” and reverse this order. They 
have been experimenting with educa- 
tion and environment rather than 
with inheritance and religion. The 
two latter are far more important. 

My first plunge was in 1920 when 
I gave a group of good business men, 
who were willing to serve as trustees, 
one million dollars to found the Bab- 
son Institute. This is an institution 
at Babson Park, Massachusetts, to 
train men for business. There were 
many fine schools to teach men busi- 
ness, but none to train men for busi- 
ness. In short, I wanted to develop 
an educational work shop, rather 
than an educational country club. 

Babson Institute runs like any busi- 
ness, all the year, from 8:30 Monday 
mornings until Saturday noons. The 
young men punch a time clock as 
they enter at 8:30 A. M. They regis- 
ter again as they leave for and re- 
turn from lunch; and again when they 
quit at 5:00 P. M. Seniors are given 
secretaries to whom they dictate their 
work. Business habits are insisted 
upon, with an honest attempt to cut 
out all nonsense. The courses are 
grouped under four headings: Fi- 
nance, Production, Distribution, and 
Personal Efficiency. 

A few years later my good wife 
started a similar work to train young 


prepares students for 


women for business. She saw the 
political clouds ahead, and believed 
that every woman should be pre- 
pared to earn her own living. If 
her parents are able to bequeath 
property to her she should be able 
to take care of it. Mrs. Babson saw 
that there are many good schools to 
teach girls music, art, languages, and 
the cultural subjects. These are im- 
portant. She felt there was a great 
lack of instruction for women along 
business lines. Hence she founded 
Webber College to train girls to keep 
their (1) character, (2) health, (3) 
jobs, and (4) husbands! 

Well, what has happened? First, 
it was very difficult to get instructors 
to teach these subjects. The hun- 
dreds whom we interviewed replied: 
“Why, if we knew business, we would 
be in business—making money for 
ourselves!” We finally got a fine 
staff for both institutions. No better 
staff exists today anywhere. 

But what are we up against? We 
are obliged continually to fight trus- 
tees, officials, instructors, and stu- 
dents in their unconscious attempts 
“to be like other colleges”. More- 
over, they all seem to feel that the 
institutions are being run to give jobs 
to instructors rather than to give 
training to students. The pressure to 
drop back to tradition, rather than 
to go forward to progress, is terrific. 
I ask readers to consider this para- 
graph confidential, for the instructors 
of both institutions really are a fine 
bunch and are doing excellent work. 


A New Kind of School 


This brings me to the School For 
Positions. It had been very evident 
that there is a technique to getting 
a job which was nowhere taught. 
This lack of knowledge regarding 
getting a job has been a handicap 
both to young people and to employ- 
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He writes here largely about the third and 


positions in business. 


ers. Moreover, it often happens that 
those best equipped for jobs are poor- 
est equipped for seeking a job, and 
vice versa. Most college graduates 
can be likened to a storekeeper with 
all his goods nailed up in boxes! 

Hence, two years ago, we founded 
at Babson Park, the School For Posi- 
tions. In addition to courses and con- 
sultation work, the school has a fea- 
ture which is revolutionary. I was 
determined that this third educa- 
tional venture should definitely and 
honestly be run for the_ students 
rather than for the faculty. I de- 
termined to have a check on the 
faculty as to their efficiency, and not 
simply take them and their work for 
granted. Of course every instructor 
whom I interviewed was against us 
and our plan. Finally I found two 
who were willing to take the job. 
They are Samuel P. Allison and Ed- 
ward Reighard. God bless them both. 

Why was it almost impossible to 
get any instructor at any price to be 
responsible for this school? The rea- 
son is as follows: The school exists 
to teach men how to get positions. I 
insisted, therefore, that the real test 
of the school was not how high marks 
the students get; but rather whether 
or not they succeed in getting a posi- 
tion. This would be the test for 
graduation: If they succeed in get- 
ting a job, they get a diploma. If 
not, they get no diploma! 

My educational friends thought this 
was terrible. But I went even further. 
In order to put the instructors “on 
their toes” and force them to be 
judged by their results, I insisted that 
when a diploma cannot be given, the 
tuition be returned in full! Hence, 
on graduation night, at the end of 
each four months, the student gets 
either a diploma or a certified check 
for his tuition! I had discovered how 
to take the bunk out of education. 

(Continued on page 80) 











- Health— 


through Exercse 





HEN boys and girls play hard they use 

practically every muscle in their bodies. 
They run, jump, bend, twist and turn. It is 
the exercise they need to strengthen their 
muscles, straighten their backs, deepen their 
chests and square their shoulders. 


Youngsters who are taught, as a part of 
their physical education, the other hygienic 
habits that have to do with posture, diet, 
cleanliness, fresh air and sleep, are bound to 
build stronger, healthier bodies. The pleasure 
found in exercise and in the skill acquired 
in those early years should encourage these 
boys and girls, when they are grown up, to 
continue their physical activity. 


Fathers and mothers can learn from their 
children at play. It is easy, as one grows 
older, to give up exercise at the very time 
when it is needed. Perhaps you have for- 
gotten that you require exercise to keep 
your heart and lungs in tune, to stimulate 
circulation, to preserve a correct posture 
which aids ‘digestion and a more active func- 
tioning of other body organs. 


There are some persons to whom vigorous 
exercise might be harmful. But unless your 
doctor has advised against your taking rea- 
sonable amounts of physical exercise, the 
booklet prepared by the Metropolitan’s 
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Please send me the new publication on Exercise prepared by 
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Bureau of Physical Education will be helpful 
in supplementing your normal outdoor activ- 
ity. You will not begrudge the few minutes 
a day given to exercise when you begin to 
get the benefit from it. 


The Metropolitan has sent to policyholders 
and their neighbors more than 1,500,000 
illustrated Exercise Charts. Send the coupon 
for the 1935 revised edition of the publica- 
tion on Exercise. 
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THE PULSE OF BUSINESS 


We glance at the records and note once more the patient’s hectic 
pulse. There are more cheerful signs at the moment than gloomy ones. 
Tire-makers lift their heads a little, and a strike threat is past. 


NotewortHy, if not wholly phe- 
nomenal, is the progress currently 
made by business under exasperating 
circumstances. Called upon by gov- 
ernment and by labor to pay higher 
wages, which in due time meant also 
rising costs for materials, our major 
industries have succeeded in reducing 
deficits or increasing profits. In no 
direction save that of gold and silver 
mining have those profits been other 
than modest; and with gold and silver 
mining the profits came via special 
New Deal dispensation. A yearly 
analysis made by the National City 
Bank of New York shows that profits 
of 1,435 leading industrial corpora- 
tions in 1934 were 64 per cent above 
their profits in 1933. 


UNCERTAINTY, prevalent now as 
much as ever, is the most exasperat- 
ing circumstance. NRA expires in 
six weeks. It is the one factor, for 
good or evil, that has dominated 
American business for nearly two 
years. No leadership anywhere last 
month had the slightest idea whether 
it was extra-legal, whether it would 
be retained essentially “as is” or 
emasculated, whether it would be 
abandoned. : 


UNEMPLOYMENT is as foreboding a 
specter as in depression depths; for 
if there has been some slight return 
to work it is matched by an increase 
in persons on relief rolls. There are 
still 11 million idle workers, against 
39 million employed. In addition, 
250,000 unemployed have found work 
with PWA, 342,000 young men (most 
of whom never had a real job) are 
under the tutelage of CCC, and 1,- 
770,000 are on “work relief’ under 
FERA. 

Including those on work relief, 
there are 54 million cases on relief 
rolls, representing more than 20 mil- 
lion persons or 1 out of every 6 of 
our population. Thus the main task 
of government and business, to put 
men back to work, is getting no- 
where very fast. 





In this department we draw upon material prepared for our “Weekly 
Message”. That weekly follows important news developments closely but chooses 
to look forward rather than backward. Each issue carries: (1) an overnight 
letter from its highly informed Washington correspondent; (2) an interpreta- 
tion of movements in commodity markets; (3) a business story of timeliness; 
(4) an informative analysis in the foreign field; and (5) some flashes of pure 
human interest. It supplements our long-range survey in this monthly Review. 
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RISING After a sinking-spell in late March commodity prices re- 
covered somewhat. Business maintained steady improvement. 
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ERRATIC Crude rubber prices that change in five years from 15 cents 
a pound to 3 cents and back to 13 cents are good for no one. 
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NATIONAL DEBT grown larger by 8 
billion dollars is the principal monu- 
ment to two years of New Deal brain- 
trusting; and we are adding daily to 
the burden of a future generation 
that ultimately must pay for our war 
and our depression. 

But Uncle Sam does share in the 
country’s modest measure of recov- 
ery. His nine-months receipts to- 
taled 2,862 million dollars, against 
2,305 million in the corresponding 
period of last fiscal year. 

On the other hand, his expendi- 
tures continue to grow—though in 
lesser degree for the Administration 
has not been able to live up quite 
fully to its own boasts regarding 
prodigal expenditure. This fiscal 
year’s deficit, so far, is 2.2 billions. 
At the same time last year it was 
2.6 billions. 


CORPORATION EARNINGS are decid- 
edly encouraging. We choose some at 
random, from 1934 annual reports 
just made public. Bethlehem Steel 
turned an 8 million dollar deficit into 
a slim profit. Westinghouse Electric 
finds a slight profit also, in place of 
an 8% million deficit. International 
Harvester turned a deficit of 1.8 mil- 
lions to a profit of 4 millions. In- 
ternational Nickel doubled its pre- 
vious year’s earnings, and so did Na- 
tional Distillers. Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass earned 5.7 millions instead of 
4, Sears Roebuck 15 millions instead 
of 11. 


STEEL BUSINESS exceeded that of 
the first quarter 1934. This year’s 
January-March inclusive ran almost 
to 50 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 40 per cent a year ago. The 
second quarter of 1934 was last year’s 
best, an average of 54 per cent; and 
for the full year 1934 the grand aver- 
age fell slightly short of 37 per cent. 

As we have pointed out before in 
these pages, the steel industry is be- 
hind now not so much in general 
business, nor in orders from automo- 
bile makers and canners; the slump 
is in railroad and structural steel. 

U. S. Steel, the biggest unit, still 
operates at a deficit, and so do Re- 
public Steel, third largest, and 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube, fourth 
largest. But Bethlehem, second in 
size, got out of the red last year by 
an eyelash. Smaller steel companies 
fared better. 


CaRLOADINGS of revenue freight, a 
fair index of the nation’s business, are 
running slightly behind last year, 
which had in turn been about 20 per 
cent better than 1933’s first quarter. 

These carloadings are, worse luck, 
also an index of railroad earnings. 
Figures for the first two months of 
1935 show that the country’s prin- 












cipal railroads earned about 14% per 
cent on their investment. Their rev- 
enues had grown larger by 13 million 
dollars, but their expenses had grown 
also by 29 millions. Since then, on 
April 1, the railroads assumed a 5 
per cent wage increase, final restora- 
tion in full of the pay cuts of two 
years ago. 

Meanwhile the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, denying a general 
increase in freight rates, did grant 
relief in some special rates. This will 
give the roads enough money to pay 
the wage increase. 

When the statement is made that 
railroad earnings equal 14% per cent 
on investment there may be a false 
inference. Actually it means that 
most interest on bonds (representing 
borrowed money) is being paid in 
full, at a 4 to 5 per cent rate; and 
that most dividends on stock (repre- 
senting ownership) are being omitted. 


ProsPErRITy has returned for some 
every-day industries, and convincing 
explanations are at times elusive. 
More shoes were made last January 
—including slippers and boots—than 
in any January since 1923, with Feb- 
ruary running still higher. The en- 
tire year 1934 fell about four days’ 


production short of 1929. Explana- | 


tion is that our lowly dollar keeps 
out high-priced British shoes and 
low-priced Czech shoes. 

Soft coal is another current exam- 
ple of near-normalcy. Here an ex- 
planation lays the increase to for- 
ward-buying in anticipation of an 
April 1 strike that did not material- 
ize. In addition the power industry, 
a large consumer of coal in spite of 
great dams, had experienced a half- 
year of uninterrupted gain in output. 


Rubber and Tires 


TIRE-MAKERS with labor trouble fur- 
nish excuse for a glance at the automo- 
bile tire industry. Only one of the Big 
Four (and that is Firestone) pays a 
dividend. But their skies brightened 
a bit last year, because the sale of 
three million new automobiles meant 
the sale of fifteen million new tires. 

What is known as original equip- 
ment, indeed, is the tire-makers’ only 
sure market. Cars have been im- 
proved, and highways; and the tire 
manufacturer has vastly improved 
his own work. Thus the tire replace- 
ment market becomes less important 
each year. 

Let’s look at the record: 10.8 million 
cars rolling along in 1922 created a 
demand that year for 40.9 million tires 
—3.8 new tires for each car on the 
roads. But last year 24.8 million cars 
created a demand for only 47.2 million 
tires—1.9 new tires for each car; or 
half as many, per car, as twelve years 
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FINANCIAL March, 1935 February, 1935 January, 1935 March, 1934 March, 1933 

Index Index Index Index Index 
Bond Sales—N. Y. Stock Exch...... $319,700,000 99 $224,300,000 88 $332,500,000 103 $319,700,000 99 $192,100,000 60 
Stock Sales—N. Y. Stock Exchange 

(number of shares)............. 15,849,000 16 14,404,000 15 19,410,000 19 29,916,000 30 20,090,000 20 
New Corporate Security Issues..... $7,900,000 1 $6,500,000 1 $5,300,000 1 $13,770,000 2 $3,170,000 1 
Money Rates............ ssa seeeees 94% 20 94% 20 94% 20 1.00% 22 1.22% 27 
Bank Debits—New York City....... $15,895,000,000 45  $12,549,000,000 45  $14,997,000,000 46  $15,608,000,000 48 $13,500,000,000 50 
Rate of Circulation of Bank Deposits 

in New York City............... 2.06 38 1.68 39 2.06 41 2.44 45 Bank Holiday 

Index of FINANCIAL ACTIVITY 27.8 27.4 29.4 36.2 41.3 
DISTRIBUTION 
Magazine Adv. (Agate Lines)...... 2,482,000 69 2,120,000 64 1,756,000 68 2,198,000 61 1,791,000 49 
Newspaper Adv. (Lines)........... 125,383,000 79 85,430,000 63 88,055,000 63 103,648,000 65 76,364,000 48 
POMOIGN TOGO 2... ..cccccccscecoes Not available $317,000,000 59 $343,000,000 61 $343,000,000 63 $203,000,000 46 
Merchandise Carloadings (Weekly 

ee ee 392,000 70 363,000 71 337,000 69 387,000 69 314,000 56 
Department Store Sales (Federal Re- 

ee dak dd ca cet 80 80 75 76 72 (73 77, «81 56 67 
Bank Debits Outside New York City $15,849,000,000 60  $13,181,000,000 58  $15,064,000,000 57  $14,077,000,000 58 $13,300,000,000 69 
Rate of Circulation of Bank Deposits 

Outside New York City.......... 1.42 75 aap. 72 137 OA 1.44 76 Bank Holiday 

Index of DISTRIBUTION 71.9 *66.9 66.3 69.2 60.0 
PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Production (Capacity) . ; 49.18% 56 51.61% 60 47.42% 59 47.81% 54 15.08% 17 
Pig Iron Production (Average Daily 

RN i ree tg. is Meets 57,098 59 57,448 60 47,656 51 52,243 54 17,450 18 
Domestic Cotton Consumption (Run- 

i SS Bere eae 485,000 88 480,000 91 540,000 96 535,000 97 494,167 90 
Total U. S. Construction Contracts. . $123,000,000 31 $75,000,000 26 $99,686,000 34 $179,200,000 45 $59,959,000 23 
Electric Power Production (Kw. Hours 

eS SS a ean ree! 263,000,000 72 285,000,000 78 279,000,000 75 253,000,000 73 214,000,000 65 
U. S. Automobile Production....... **447,666 104 *345,443 101 279,000 102 350,000 81 110,748 26 
Commodity Carloadings (Average 

RR i, on ee a 210,000 66 218,000 64 205,000 59 225,000 71 153,000 48 
Crude Oil Production (Barrels)..... 76,800,000 100 70,560,000 102 77,500,000 104 72,850,000 95 68,488,000 § 89 
Bituminous Coal Production (Tons) .. 36,748,000 86 37,050,000 87 36,492,000 74 34,790,000 82 23,540,000 55 
Portland Cement Production : 

SSBORWE. oo doacs Soon So oe snk ce Not available 14.9% 32 14.1% 32 23% 41 16.1% 29 
(Boot and Shoe Production (Pairs).. | Not available Not available 28,834,000 102 35,357,000 112 28,600,000 92 

Index of PRODUCTION © 64.7 *63.5 *67.4 65.8 41.2 

T i * * 

INDEX OF GENERAL Month. . 60.3 Month. ... 58.5 tate op 9 «Tin CA: Ta ee 
BUSINESS **Estimated *Revised 








ago. It is largely the tire manufac- 
turers’ own fault. 

Tire-makers’ sales fell off by one- 
half in the depression slump. Aggre- 
gate sales of Big Four—Goodyear, 
United States, Goodrich, and Fire- 
stone, in the order named—dropped 
from 758 million dollars in 1929 to 346 
million in 1932. But sales of automo- 
biles dropped in the same period by 
more than three-fourths. Replace- 
ment of worn-out tires, even though 
diminishing from year to year as tires 
and roads are made better, is still a 
sustaining factor. 


Russer manufacture is undergoing 
its second restriction venture. Ten 
years ago, when Britain was over- 
whelmingly dominant as producer in 
British Malaysia, the Stevenson Act 
sought to raise prices. It did, to $1.21 
per pound. But the scheme suggested 
substitute cultivation to Edison. It 
suggested Liberia plantations to 
Firestone. Above all it presented a 
golden opportunity to competitive 


native planters in the Dutch East 
Indies. 

There came the inevitable price 
collapse. Our rubber imports in 1926 
(413,000 tons) were valued at 505 


‘million dollars. Imports of nearly the 
‘same amount in 1932 .(409,000 tons) 


were valued at 32 million dollars. It 
was a drop, in*six years, from $1,223 
per ton for crude rubber imports to 
$78, possibly’ the world’s choicest ex- 
ample of price collapse. 

Britain’s loss of the world rubber 
market, by a restriction scheme that 
encouraged heavy production else- 
where, was a lesson presumably over- 
looked by the sponsors of cotton re- 
striction in our. own South. The price 
was raised, surely; but part of the 
market was lost to a more enterpris- 
ing competitor. 

The present rubber restriction 
scheme is therefore international, 
Dutch interests joining with British. 

A basic quota has been fixed, and 
permitted exports since last August 
have fluctuated from 90 per cent to as 
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low as 70 per cent of that quota, 
with 60 per cent in prospect. 


A NEW PRICE rise is therefore under 
way. Crude rubber had sold at. 16. 
cents a pound in February 1930. It 
had dropped below 3 cents in 1933. 
This year, aided by increasing de- 
mand and by the new restriction 
scheme, it has sold as high as 13% 
cents; though later sagging in sym- 
pathy with all declining commodity 
prices. 

Besides this increasing cost of 
crude rubber, the tire manufacturer 
pays a higher price for his cotton, 
a 4 1-5 cents-per-pound processing 
tax on cotton, a 24% cents-per-pound 
tax on tires, and wage costs that are 
30 per cent higher under the New 
Deal. 

Tire prices were accordingly raised 
last November. The average factory 
price of balloon tires in 1928 was 
$13.92. It dropped as low as $7.67 
in May of last year, and is now back 
to $9.80. 











(Continued from page 35) 
more readily available under the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Common stocks now afford much 
more than a hedge against inflation. 
They possess exceedingly attractive 
appreciation possibilities, because 
they may be bought at prices which 
are low in relation to past prices and 
probable future earnings. 

Aside from inflation, the most im- 
portant single factor affecting the 
price of a common stock is probable 
future earnings. This is because the 
income from equities is not fixed, as 
with bonds; dividends paid depend 
entirely upon earnings achieved. If 
earnings promise to increase sub- 
stantialy during inflation, then stock 
prices will rise extensively. 

Many scoff at the idea that stocks 
ever will duplicate their 1929 prices. 
That conclusion is dubious and prob- 
ably erroneous. Such an eventual 
recovery would be possible even 
without inflation. With inflation the 
possibility becomes a_ probability. 
Certainly, the least that can be said 
is that common stocks now afford 
tremendous appreciation possibilities. 
This, coupled with the fact that they 
are the ideal inflation hedge, should 
make them the unhesitating choice of 
everyone who wishes to escape the 
effects of inflation. 


Stocks Not to Buy 


Which stocks should be bought? 
This may be answered best by enum- 
erating the type of equity which 
should not be purchased. If the fol- 
lowing admonitions are carefully 
heeded, the investor may feel assured 
that the most dangerous pitfalls will 
be avoided: 

(1) Avoid the stocks of corpora- 
tions subject to government regula- 
tion. The heavy, cumbersome hand 
of the politician bruises and crushes 
everything it touches. Witness the 
past plight of the railroads and the 
present predicament of the utilities. 

(2) Avoid the stocks of corpora- 
tions the products or services of 
which are subject to price controls. 
The wisdom of this will be apparent 
when it is realized that, during in- 
flation, sharply rising prices will in- 
crease rapidly the expenses of all 
corporations; and, if the price which 
a corporation receives for its products 
or services cannot be raised quickly, 
receipts cannot be made to off-set the 
increase in expenses. Profit accord- 
ingly may be small or non-existent. 

(3) Avoid the stocks of corpora- 
tions which might be subject to con- 
sumer strikes. It is unnecessary to 
explain that a rapid rise in the price 
of raw materials, on the one hand, 





How to Survive Inflation 


and consumer sales resistance on the 
other, would seriously cut into the 
profit of many organizations. 

(4) Avoid the stocks of corpora- 
tions which employ. highly-unionized 
labor. Strikes, which may be plenti- 
ful, can diminish or destroy the earn- 
ings of these organizations. 

(5) Avoid the stocks of corpora- 
tions the products or services of 
which contain a relatively high labor 
cost. These organizations will be at 
a disadvantage in two important par- 
ticulars: They will suffer most from 
the politician’s pampering of labor 
and their earnings will be affected 
relatively more by the threatened 
cost of social security legislation. 

(6) Avoid the stocks of “big” cor- 
porations. Before the crash of 1929, 
it was the equities of our largest cor- 
porations, the so-called “blue-chips,” 
which brought their holders the 
greatest profit. Many developments 
indicate that this will not hold true 
during the coming inflation. In the 
first place, the New Dealers have a 
peculiar complex in this regard. 
While Americans have been accus- 
tomed to commendation and applause 
whenever they have accomplished 
great things, such achievements seem 
to be dishonorable in this era of glori- 
fied indolence. The medium-sized or- 
ganization, less conspicuous and often 
more agile, will fare better. Already 
this fact has been reflected in actual 
price fluctuations, the stocks of many 
medium-sized corporations having 
brought their holders larger percent- 
age profits since 1932 than could have 
been obtained by holding blue-chips. 
Nothing said here should be con- 
strued as an invitation to purchase 
“cats and dogs”. 

A word of warning. The coming 
boom may last for some time or it 
may be of relatively short duration. 
That is unpredictable. But this may 
be stated with assurance: If prices do 
not rise too quickly, if the advance 
retains a semblance of order, then 
the ensuing period of prosperity will 
be comparatively long. But—and this 
is a distinct possibility—if the infla- 
tion is intense, if prices rise rapidly, 
if speculation becomes rampant, look 
for an early crash. 

There will be a crash. Make no 
mistake about that. And do not be 
misled by bland pronouncements to 
the effect that depressions are a thing 
of the past—that the politicians have 
legislated them out of existence. 

No act of man can prevent depres- 
sions. Hard times always follow good 
times; the one is the inevitable after- 
math of the other. Any excess, even 


of prosperity, reaps its own reward. 
That is an inescapable part of His 
teachings. 
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What 12 Stocks 
Do Experts Favor? 


URING the past four weeks the stock 

recommendations of leading financial 
authorities have centered about 12 issues. 
The names of these favored stocks, the prices 
at which they are recommended, and the 
number of services which have advised their 
purchase are given in the current UNITED 
OPINION Bulletin. 

Experience has shown that stocks recom- 
mended by three or more financial experts 
almost invariably show better than average 
appreciation. 

introduce to you the UNITED OPIN- 

ION method of stock forecasting—so suc- 

cessful during the past 14 years—we shall be 

glad to send you without obligation this list 

of 12 outstanding stocks—a list available 
through no other source. 


Send for Bulletin R. R. 4 FREE! 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 
210 Newbury St. ~ re Boston, Mass. 


Are Stocks Still 
a Buy 

Write for this 

report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


‘and the famous 
BABSONCHART 
Div. 43-18 Babson Park, Mass. 
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9,502 PERSONS DIED OF CANCER LAST YEAR 

IN NEW YORK CITY ALONE 

9,502 in one year! And this in a single city! 
We are fighting incessantly to cut down this 

fearful toll. To do this we need your co-operation. 
Cancer can often be cured if treated properly 

in the early stages. 
You can co-operate. (1) Have a medical 
examination at least once a year. Urge your 
friends to do the same. (2) Buy and use the 
Committee’s labels on your packages, thus 
doubly aiding us—financially and by in- 
forming others about our work. We will 
gladly send you a supply of these labels at 
the rate of 20 for $1.00. 
































We ask for both your money and your interest 

. . . that this year some of these thousands may be 

saved. 

An exhibit to show the activities of the Com- 

mittee and of the hospitals and clinics which care 

for cancer patients will be held at the Hotel Plaza, 

New York, from May 14 to 20. Admission is free. 

You are cordially invited to attend. 

A new pamphlet “Highways of Health” will be 

ready for distribution this spring. 

For pamphlets and further information write or 

phone to 

NEW YORK CITY CANCER 

COMMITTEE 


150 EAST 83D STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-0435 








If a resident outside Greater New York, write: American 
Society for the Control of Cancer, New York 
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Along the Rhine are countless pleasure spots where 
one can eat and drink. Heidelberg has several of them. 

















By Fritz Henle, from European Picture Service 


DIE WACHT AM RHEIN 


NEWS NOTES FROM GERMANY 


Whether you travel by steamer or by airplane 
you will find the land of the Niebelunglied 


quite as attractive as it was in ancient times. 


Fest steht und treu die Wacht, die 
Wacht am Rhein... . 

So run the words of the unofficial 
German national anthem, written at 
the time of a forgotten war scare 
with France. It is far more stirring 
than ponderous Deutschland weber 
Alles, official hymn-piece, and it em- 
phasizes an important psychological 
fact: that the river Rhine is Ger- 
many. 

Hereabouts was laid the historic 
and mythological Niebelunglied, with 
its Siegfried, dragon, Rhine maidens, 


dwarfs, Rhine gold, and Wagnerian 
operatics in general. Here is the nor- 
dic frontier against the West, with its 
latinic trappings and balanced ration- 
alism. Across the river is the German 
Rhineland, with its three million in- 
habitants, and the recently recovered 
Saar coal-basin with another million 
repatriates. On the right side, not far 
away, are the Black Forest, called the 
Hercynian Wood by Caesar, Heidel- 
berg with its student princes, and the 
industrial paradise known as_ the 
Ruhr district. 
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Old Father Rhine rises in the 
mountains of Switzerland and flows 
almost due north. For more than a 
hundred miles it separates Germany 
from France, and then plows ahead, 
separating Germany from her own 
romantic Rhineland. Finally it ad- 
vances into lowland Holland, and 
empties into the North Sea near salty 
Rotterdam, pride of the Dutch. 
Hence Swiss and Hollanders have 
claims to Rhenish prestige as well as 
Germans, but they are slow to voice 
these, much preferring to advertise 
their alps and windmills as trade- 
marks. 


The Robber Barons 


Through the Middle Ages, the 
Rhine was a great trade route, and 
many prosperous cities sprang up 
along its banks. Between the cities 
were the Gothic hornet’s nests of 
feudal robber barons, who levied toll 
on passing traffic and conducted fierce 
raids on unarmored traders, as well 
as against one another. They resem- 
bled, in their close competition, 
racketeering Chicago gun gangs, and 
the fabulous Goetz von Berlichingen 
(celebrated by the poet Goethe) is 
not so far removed from Alphonse 
Capone, now enjoying castle life off 
California. Today every Rhenish 
castle ruin sprouts a nazi flag, blood 
red with a black swastika. 

The writer made the trip up the 
Rhine in a little Dutch steamer called 
Prins Hendrik. He inspected Cologne, 
third city of Germany, famous for its 
gay carnivals, sparkling cologne 
water and medieval cathedral. Then 
he got aboard at Bonn, which houses 
a university considered the most aris- 
tocratic in all the Germanies. Bonn 
Borussians are exclusive fraternity 
men who resemble Dekes from Yale, 
or Harvard Owls. Bonn was, too, the 
birthplace of the composer Ludwig 
Beethoven. 

Everywhere were nazi brownshirts 
and blackshirts, with varying badges 
and decorations. There were iron 
crosses from the war, and one elderly 
clergyman was proudly wearing a 
Turkish crescent-medal—won, no 
doubt, at the Dardanelles in 1915. 
Youth was in the saddle and it 
was magnificently self-assertive, in 
marked contrast to the age-regime 
not far away in France, where all 
the juveniles are yes-youngsters. 

The Rhenish strip has always been 
the traditional center for German 
liberalism and for a _ revolutionary 
spirit such as that of 1848 which sent 
so many exiles to America, including 
Carl Schurz. But today it is as nazi 
as the regimented East, where one 
would expect to find a tradition ap- 
proximating Hitlerism. For once the 
German West, which is wine-drink- 




















@ They are “Union Pacific bound” for a vacation in 
the glorious West. Meal time is a pleasure—so many good things 
to eat at reasonable prices. The completely air-conditioned train 
is cool, clean and comfortable. No need for mother to worry — 
the little tots are as well taken care of as at home. 


Why don’t you go West this summer? Western vacation lands 
offer you an opportunity to indulge your favorite summer sport 
or pastime in just the setting you like best. And take the family 
with you— watch the youngsters thrive! 


May we offer a few suggestions? Perhaps a week or two at a 
Dude ranch. Or Yellowstone with its wealth of natural wonders. 
Or Southern Utah’s Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon National Parks. 
Then there’s the cool Colorado Rockies — hospitable California 
and the San Diego Exposition—spectacular Boulder Dam—the 
garden lands of the Pacific Northwest — Alaska. 


Union Pacific serves them all and more of the scenic West than 
any other railroad. Rail fares have never been lower—avoid the 
discomforts and hazards of highway travel. 


Ask about Union Pacific Vacation Regions—or 
about Escorted, All- Expense Tours to them 


UNION PACIFIC 
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Mail Coupon for Complete Information 





W. S. Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 191, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr, 
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SPEND ~“#ad_ | 
YOUR 
SUMMER IN 


GERMANY | 


Enjoy a money-saving vacation in Germany. 
Railroad fares are reduced 60 per cent. 
Registered marks for travel purposes are 
available at a large discount. 


In Germany, Nature weaves beauty into your 
vacation. See fairy-tale villages in the Black 
Forest and Harz; picture towns in Bavaria; 
castles on the Rhine; great cities, fascinating 
with Art and. Architecture, Universities, 
Theatre, Music, Festivals and brilliant social 
life. Visit the fashionable watering places 
for recreation and cures. 

Make your headquarters in one of the lovely, 
popular German tourist centers, and leisurely 
explore both city and countryside. We will 
gladly plan your next vacation, Write for 
booklet No. 38. 


German TouRIsT ToRMATIN 


665 Fifth Ave., at 53rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A CENTURY OF 


Bad Nauheim 


GERMANY 


F°® one hundred years, Bad Nauheim, the 

world-famous resort for heart and vascu- 
lar diseases, and also for rheumatism and 
nervous disorders, has benefited suffering 
mankind through its healing waters and 
their scientific application. As the Hon. G. 
H. Tinkham, Representative from Massa- 
chusetts, says: ‘For quiet rest, satisfying 
recreation or the restoration of health, Bad 
Nauheim is supreme in Europe.” Carbonic 
acidulous brine-thermae; authoritative treat- 
ments, the William G. Kerckhoff Institute. 
Cheerful hospitality during an all year 
season. Music, golf, sports, amid the charm 
of woodland and flowers. Illustrated folders 
from German Tourist Information Office, 
665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., and 
all first class travel bureaus. 
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ing, is united to German East, with 
its liquid diet of beer-and-schnapps. 
A Bavarian corporal named Hitler 
did it. 

Below beautiful Bonn are Koenigs- 
winter, Remagen, the mighty fortress 
of Ehrenbreitstein with its military 
memories, Coblenz, Bacharach, 
Heine’s “Lorelei” corner, Bingen and 
its celebrated Mouse Tower, Rudes- 
heim and Mainz. Coblenz echoes good 
will to all Americans, for our dough- 
boys made a fine record there in oc- 
cupation after the war, and were 
liked by the sturdy burghers. 


Baden Grenadiers 


Mannheim is industrial, has 30 
miles of river quays, and is a center 
for Mercedes-Benz motor cars, which 
are considered de luxe in _ these 
United States. Here is the finest war 
memorial ever seen by the writer— 
a very tall, black metal cross, with 
the realistic head of a German soldier 
protruding from the square base. It 
is dedicated to those Baden grena- 
diers whom Ludendorff has desig- 
nated as the finest of all German 
front-fighters of 1914-18. One re- 
members, too, the vine-decked beer 
gardens and kindly faces of the 
inhabitants. 

Heidelberg is charming as ever, 
strongly nazi, with its castle still in 
ruins from the French invasion of 
1689—an incursion which sent the 
Pennsylvania deutsch into transat- 
lantic exile under William Penn, the 
Quaker. There are now many girls 
at Heidelberg, and co-eds are well 
received by the boys. Fencing has 
been resumed with a will, and the 
hacking fights are carried on by rival 
student fraternities as of yore. Cath- 
olic clubs do not duel. 


Old Heidelberg 


Heidelberg is perhaps best known 
of German universities among Amer- 
icans, for it has witnessed a steady 
stream of graduate students from 
America in recent years. Walk in the 
Alexanderplatz of a spring evening 
and you will be pleasantly surprised 
to hear an occasional Alabama ac- 
cent, or perhaps a Down East twang. 
There are nearly 75,000 people now 
in Heidelberg but it still retains its 
character as a university town where 
life is pleasant and unhurried, let the 
brownshirts do as they will. 

Rouge and lipstick are now rare on 
good nazi girls, and they doubtless 
smoke their cigarettes in secret. The 
brown age has supplanted the jazz 
age as a German youth vogue. 
Youngsters of five or six go scuttling 
around in little brown Hitler suits, 
which take the place of our own cow- 
boy or Indian outfits. ... A fine old 
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scrubwoman, at work on her knees, 
half rises to give your correspondent 
the nazi salute. 

Back up the Rhine by air, taking 
the Lufthansa, finest air-line. in 
Europe, from Mannheim to Frank- 
furt, and from Frankfurt to Co- 
logne. Landing fields are green and 
smooth, with comfortable club houses 
and beer gardens adjacent for 
transients. Up the Rhine by side- 
wheel steamer, and down by travel- 
air, is an extraordinary contrast. 
The turrets and battlements of the 
old fortresses frown at one in 
startled amazement, as the ghosts of 
robber barons shake shadowy mailed 
fists at this invasion from an unex- 
pected quarter. Soon loom up the 
haunting spires of Cologne cathedral, 
far more impressive than the quaint 
old Jesuit church of Mannheim. A 
column of storm-troopers pass by. 
Behind them, all by himself, solemn- 
ly goose-steps a tot of three, on his 
way to Reichsglory. 


Munich’s Art and Beer 


Don’t forget, incidentally, that Ber- 
lin is the second city of Europe, a 
true cosmopolis. That Nuremberg is 
a pure relic of the medieval at its 
best. That Munich has art and beer 
and homely joviality of a hearty sort. 
That Hamburg is a great seaport, 
whose history is linked with those of 
seafaring Bremen and Luebeck. That 
post-war Germany has become the 
leading sports nation of the continent, 
both in winter and in summer. And 
that in all of these scattered cities, 
there is felt a deep ancestral alle- 
giance to the eternal Rhine. 

Back of political ferment and ex- 
perimentation lies the great spirit of 
Germany. It is Hitler today. Yester- 
day it was Bluecher, and the day 
before it was Wallenstein and his 
free-companions. Once it was the 
young Arminius, victor over Roman 
legions in the Teutoburg Wood. Ger- 
many, like old Father Time, marches 
steadily on. And as the symbol of a 
mighty nation, teeming with life and 
energy, the Rhine flows in its steady 
course from the snowy alps down to 
the stormy sea. 

In the Black Forest, Caesar wrote 
that he found elks with kneeless, 
stilt-like legs, who leaned against 
trees to sleep. They were captured 
by cutting down the trees! We can- 
not guarantee such a remarkable 
fauna to tourists of today, although 
eastern Germany does have wild 
boars. But for a tasteful combine of 
Gothic and modernistic, age-old and 
day-after-tomorrow, there is nothing 
to quite equal the Reich. The Rhine 
maidens still look attractive, even in 
one-piece bathing suits. Go and see 
for yourself. —Rocer SHAw. 


























Racketeering 


(Continued from page 56) 
expense and other problems involved 
in qualifying even the best of secur- 
ities under blue sky laws, some 
reputable firms do not think of sell- 
ing in certain states. 

The “other problems involved” are 
referred to in the 1934 annual con- 
vention issue of Blue Sky News, the 
publication of the National Associa- 
tion of Securities Commissioners, 
which says in part: “Some of us 
spend too much time traveling to 
distant points for investigations. The 
expense is usually paid by the appli- 
cant and a few such examinations is 
an excessive burden... . It is usually 
felt that the commissioner or his 
representative simply desires a pre- 
paid trip. Entertainment often plays 
a part in the ultimate decision .. . 
Some companies speak of the sight- 
seeing commissioners .. . No fair is- 
suer or dealer will object to a com- 
plete and thorough investigation, but 
when subjected to such by ten or 
fifteen commissioners, at different 
times and at tremendous expense, 
there is just cause for complaint.” 

Thus honest competition for the 
salesman of fraudulent securities is 
discouraged. In some states the field 
is left nearly wide open to him. 

What, then, is the solution? The 
Eighteenth Amendment created a 
huge class of bootleggers. Security 
legislation seems to be achieving a 
similar result in corporate financing. 

According to the Bureau of Secur- 
ities of New York State (whose chief 
is Ambrose V. McCall), the problem 
can be solved in part by public edu- 
cation. First, the public must be 
made aware of the fact that abuses 
are rife, and must be informed as to 
the nature of the abuses so that 
fraudulent practices can be recog- 
nized easily. Second, the public must 
codperate with the authorities in re- 
porting abuses promptly. During 
1933 the New York Bureau effected 
restitution of investors’ funds in the 
amount of $1,525,000, so that its 
representatives know whereof they 
speak. This sum might have been 
swelled substantially had _ victims 
been quick to report discoveries of 
fraudulent sales. 

But public education is the main 
hope. If federal and state govern- 
ments were to spend as much money 
on security education as on security 
regulation, the stock swindler might 
find his crookedness less profitable. 
Then, instead of having to circumvent 
only a small body of commissions and 
law-enforcement agencies, he would 
have to avoid a huge body of in- 
vestors. Fortified by knowledge of 
his ways, they would recognize him 
easily and report him promptly. 
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Don’t think about SCOTLAND 








Scotland enjoys a rare setting of tradition and history. It 
Go This | isa land of lovely lochs and tapestried scenery; of majesty 

Year and open-hearted hospitality. e See Dryburgh and Abbots- 
ford for their memories of Sir Walter Scott; Gleneagles 
and St. Andrews, the cradle of golf; incomparable Edinburgh, the Tros- 
sachs, Balmoral. You cannot afford to miss Oban and Braemar with their 
age-old Celtic games, nor the outlying islands of the Hebrides with Skye, 
Fingals Cave, and ancient Iona. e Run over to Ireland—five modern, 
luxurious routes via Holyhead, Liverpool, Heysham, Stranraer and Fish- 
guard take you there in two or three hours. You will never stop talking 
about Killarney, the Vale of Avoca, Waterford, Galway or Giant’s Causeway. @ 
Dollars still buy as much travel as ever—so see Scotland and Ireland for 
yourself and the experience will hang on the peg of your memory for 
years to come. e For itineraries, literature, maps, etc., and information 


regarding shooting (hunting) and fishing facilities, write to Department 24. 
T. R. DESTER, General Traffic Manager, ASSOCIATED BRITISH RAILWAYS, Inc. 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York...or your own tourist agent 
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Santa Fe 
summer 
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lifomia 


awotee SOUTHWEST 


AIR- CONDITIONED 
COMFORT—clean, cool, even- 
temperatured. car air, regardless 


of the weather outside — and 
LOW COST, will make a 
western trip this summer, via 
the Santa Fe, more desirable 
than it has ever been. 


All principal Santa Fe trains 
will beair-conditionedthrough- 
out; rail fares and sleeping car 
costs the lowest in years. 


With this cool economy en 
route, a perfect vacation can 
be developed to-include one, 
or all, of these highlights: 


AMERICA’S EXPOSITION 
California, all things to all people, 
presents the California Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition at San Diego. 


GRAND A day or more at Grand 
CANYON Canyon that will enrich 
the memories of a lifetime. There is 
a whole series of delightful Grand 
| Canyon stopovers via the Santa Fe. 


INDIAN- These Spanish-Indian 
DETOURS country motor explora- 
tions, roundabout cool Old Santa Fé, 
New Mexico, have delighted Santa 
Fe patrons for. years. : 


DUDE There are over 50 fine 
RANCHES Dude RanchesintheSanta 
Fe Southwest, pictured, up-to-the- 
minute,in an attractive new Dude 
Ranch folder. 


lf you would like the new Dude Ranch 
folder, information onthe Califor- 
nia Pacific Exposition, and other 
helpful literature on the Santa 
Fe Southwest and California, 
simply mail the coupon below. 





W. J. BLACK, P.T. M., Santa Fe System Lines, 
929 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill 
Mail picture folders and fares 


from to 





Neme 


Address 




















Olson: Radical 


(Continued from page 40) 


believe that this is a challenge to law 
and order which can not be ignored, 
and that the employer has a right to 
get his property back first, negotiate 
second. Not so Olson. He then points 
out that he averted bloodshed. 

He is not always so squeamish. 
When the truck drivers struck in 
Minneapolis last May, the employers 
found that although they might have 
an abstract right to use the streets 
for lawful traffic, such a right did not 
in fact exist for the duration of the 
strike. The local police could not 
begin to cope with the organized 
squadrons of club-swinging truck 
drivers. A voluntary force of special 
deputies was formed, sons of best 
citizens, young business men and so 
on. It was a stupid action. The ap- 
pearance of special deputies at the 
city market infuriated the strikers to 
the pitch of class war. The special 
deputies, scattered, untrained, un- 
equipped, forbidden to do more than 
defend themselves, were no match 
for the columns of angry strikers. 
There were two days of sporadic 
rioting in which there was plenty of 
bloodshed but no serious injuries. 
Then came the worst riot of all. Two 
of the special deputies were struck 
down and brutally murdered. 


Military Rule 


The feeling aroused by these events 
was to last long. Indeed, it has not 
disappeared, and had much to do 
with the long, costly, stubborn sec- 
ond strike later in the summer. Not 
until the strike was eight days old, 
and the riots ended by a truce be- 
tween employers and strike commit- 
tee, closing the market, withdrawing 
the pickets, stopping attempts at 
trucking, did Olson send in troops. 

In the second strike came the 
declaration of “military rule”. This 
strike started out much like the first 
but developed differently. The police 
undertook the convoying of trucks 
carrying necessities. One such con- 
voy, being attacked by pickets, used 
its riot guns. One picket was killed 
and forty-eight wounded. The con- 
voying continued and six days later 
Governor Olson took over the city 
under military rule. 

Trucks carrying certain commod- 
ities were allowed to move under 
military permit from the start. Al- 
though pickets were ordered from 
the streets, much to the anger of the 
strike leaders, the Guardsmen did 
their work for them so far as general 
trucking was concerned. The Gov- 
ernor afterward contended, in the 
court hearing on the injunctive ac- 
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INFLATION 


What To Do 
About It 


Many people believe inflation is 
in the offing. What can the in- 
vestor do as a safeguard? Bonds?— 
Stocks? 


Investigate Before Buying! 


The Review of Reviews has served 
its readers for almost half a century; 
for years an impartial, authoritative, 
and informed investment counsellor 
has advised our readers about their 
holdings or prospective investments. 
His integrity is unquestioned, and 
his ability in this field acknowledged. 
Can he help you as he has helped 
others? The fee is nominal (see 
particulars below). We list some 
typical inquiries: 


"Do the earnings of the Universal 
Leaf Tobacco, which have fluctuated 
between $2.51 and $7.77 for the 
past six years, justify present price 
of the stock?” 


“Which would be the better to 
buy of the three stocks that I am 
interested in: Lehman Corporation, 
Sears Roebuck or Montgomery 


Ward?” 


“With the Government blocking 
the merger with Corrigan-McKinney, 
do you think it wise for me to hold 
my Republic Steel common stock?” 


“Sometime ago you analyzed Ken- 
necott Copper for me. Now I 
would like to get a similar analysis 
of U. S. Steel.” 


% Please remember that this maga- 
zine is not in the business of selling 
investment information, but is sin- 
cerely interested in serving its 
readers in the fullest measure. 





INVESTMENT SERVICE 
| REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
| 233 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


{ Enclosed find $............ ($2 for the first 
! security, $1 for each thereafter) to cover in- 
vestment analyses on securities which I am 
| listing below or on separate sheet, together 
with questions which I wish specifically 
answered. 
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tion, that this was necessary for the 
preservation of peace. 

The strike and military rule 
dragged on for five weeks, and was 
only settled by compromise after ar- 
rival of a third federal conciliator. 

In the original military orders, the 
newspapers were “ordered” to print 
the proclamation in all issues for two 
days, and it was declared unlawful 
“to print, post or distribute, or by any 
means publish or transmit within the 
said (military rule) area, notices, 
bills, documents or newspapers, de- 
faming the state of Minnesota or any 
member of the Minnesota National 
Guard in the field”. This beginning 
experiment in censorship of the 
press, however, was not pressed, and 
the Governor explained that he had 
no intention of shutting off criticism. 


Olson Ideas 


Because at no time has Governor 
Olson controlled more than one 
branch of the legislature, and just at 
present finds his friends in a decided 
minority in both houses, his legisla- 
tive record is not so significant as 
might be supposed in any estimate 
of his radicalism. He sponsored the 
state income tax, the chain-store tax, 
and reduction of the rate of assess- 
ment on the first $4,000 of homestead 
property. He now proposes the total 
exemption of the first $4,000 on such 
property. He was largely responsible 
for the mortgage moratorium law, 
which despite its somewhat cavalier 
treatment of creditors’ rights, was 
skillfully enough drawn to get past 
the United States Supreme Court. 
He wants higher income and estate 
taxes, increased money and credits 
taxes, sharp increases of the iron ore 
occupational and royalty taxes. He 
advocates a state central bank and 
a referendum on state generated 
electric power, which already has been 
refused by the Legislature. 

He condemns President Roosevelt’s 
farm program as based on an errone- 
ous principle of scarcity; but his 
own alternative farm relief specific, 
outright price fixing, with state or 
codperative ownership of the packing 
and other processing industries, has 
not caught on. Moreover, the left 
wingers of the farm movement on 
whom he placed his bet, talk smaller 
and smaller. Drought and unemploy- 
ment relief have been his chief in- 
terests at the present session, and for 
this his appetite is nearly insatiable. 

There is now some suggestion that 
he may prefer to run again for Gov- 
ernor and not go to the Senate. After 
all, more Governors than Senators 
get to be President. And if as he 
looks into the future he sees troubled 
waters ahead, he undoubtedly faces 
it with a good deal of self-confidence. 








Cbilee 
SEE SCOTLAND 


ON YOUR WAY TO ENGLAND 


LONDONDERRY 
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BELFAST 


Ss™ Great Britain in this year of 
years . .. do it on what you save 
travelling Anchor Line! Sail via Lon- 
donderry or Belfast to Glasgow. From 
there all Scotland lies before you on 
your way to England . . . with great 
events in many cities to celebrate this 
25th Anniversary of his Majesty’s 
reign! The rest of Europe is night at 
hand, too... Paris is just 214 hours 
from London by Imperial Airways. 


Anchor Line First Class is only $147 
up, Cabin Class $139 up . . . 744% 
reduction on round-tri edine s. All 
ships carry Tourist Class and "Third 
Class, at $107 and $82 ... low round- 
trip rates also available. 


NEXT SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK: 
First Class, Tourist and Third Class: 
Caledonia, April 27, May 24*, July 5*f; 
Transylvania, Ma i0*, "heen 5 21*f. Cabin 
Class, Tourist po Third Class: California. 
June 4, June 29}, July 19*; Tuscania, June 15}. 


*via Boston. ‘Slightly higher summer rates. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL AGENT 


ANCHOR LINE™ uu "oH 
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SUMMER CRUISES 


LUXURIOUSLY 
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IN BIG 


_ MODERN SHIPS 


SERVED 


ANCHOR LINE, 25 Broadway, New York 


Please send literature indicated: 
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"” CRUISE 


but not ALL THE TIME 


“J like to spend a good part of my vaca- 
tion ashore . . . and then cruise home 
when I’m good and ready. That’s why 
I chose BERMUDA.” 





Sail on the “Monarch” or “Queen”’, 
pleasure planned liners sailing Twice 
weekly to BERMUDA. Live in the 
grand FURNESS manner .. . every 
room has a private bath! Every meal 
is a feast... and you'll play on the 
costliest deck playgrounds in cruise 
service. 


Step down the gangplank in BERMUDA 
into a carriage waiting to take you to 
any number of fine hotels. Stay as 
long as you like ... in the luxury of 
leisure, with facilities for every sport at 
your elbow, and a gay round of night 
pleasures. Then leave when you please 
and enjoy another FURNESS cruise 
home. 

Special all-expense cruises including a 


good hotel in Bermuda as well as a pri- 
vate bath aboard ship. 


(Round trip fare $60 and up 

$50 up, effective May 18.) 
Apply local agent or Furness Bermuda 
Line, 34 Whitehall St. (where Broadway 


begins): ose mong ag ae ae 
634 Fifth Ave., N. 


FURNESS 


LEADS THE WAY TO BERMUDA 








Goering 


(Continued from page 27) 

finest commercial airline in Europe: 
the Lufthansa, which never has acci- 
dents and sticks precisely to its time- 
schedule. It is a valuable training 
school for airmen, and many of the 
planes are of potential military cali- 
ber. Here are straws in the wind. 

France has constructed a series of 
impregnable pill-box forts, sub- 
merged steel and concrete, along her 
whole German frontier—a_ veritable 
marvel of modern mechanics. But 
Goering’s aircraft can soar over this 
barrier with ease. Stanley Baldwin 
of England, in cogent alarm, has de- 
clared that England’s frontier now 
begins at the Rhine instead of at 
the Channel, for he sees Goering 
coming. 

Hence the project of an Air 
Locarno, based on the Locarno paci- 
fication agreement of 1925. In that 
year Stresemann, Briand, and good 
Sir Austen Chamberlain picnicked 
and conferred together in Switzer- 
land, and framed a pact between Ger- 
many, France, England, Italy, and 
Belgium. According to the terms of 
this, should Germany attack France 
or Belgium, the other powers would 
rush to the defense of the innocent 
victim; and should France or Belgium 
attack Germany, signatory powers 
would defend the Reich. The Air 
Locarno would embrace Germany, 
France, England, Italy, and Belgium; 
and should any one of these states 
raid another by air, the remaining 
three would automatically mobilize 
their planes against the aggressor. 
Thereby, the threat of sudden death 
from above, with an accompanying 
massacre of women and children in 
great population centers, would be 
obviated, or at least restricted. Even 
with an air fleet of 6,000 planes, 
Goering would hesitate to meet the 
combined air forces of France, Eng- 
land, Italy, and Belgium. 

There is also a proposed Eastern 
Locarno, which would bind together 
Germany, Poland, Russia, Czecho- 
slovakia, and the Baltic states. Any 
one of these which should attempt to 
march against another of the group 
would have to meet the combined 
armies of them all. Germany and 
Poland, who have eastern territorial 
ambitions at the expense of Russia 
and the Baltic states, have been op- 
posed to any such restrictive agree- 
ment; and a Danubian Locarno, to 
protect the shaky independence of 
little Austria, has not met with the 
approval of the Germans, who desire 
to annex this detached fragment of 
South Germany. 

Meanwhile, the hammer of Thor 
thunders on the red-hot forge of 
German rearmament. 
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U.S. S. i. 


One hundred and sixty million 
Russians moving from the Middle 
Ages into tomorrow! Orient and 
Occident, old and new, steel and 
song blend to create a panorama 
endlessly changing as a journey 
around the world — yet easily 
yours in a few short weeks of fas- 
cinating travel. Special conducted 
and independent tours, or a Soviet 
extension can easily be worked 
into your European itinerary. 
Rates in Russia from $8 Tourist 
to $15 a day First Class, all ex- 
penses included. For complete in- 
formation and for the new guide- 
book*‘See Russia in 1935"’apply to 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVEL SERVICE 
65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
“Intourist” Representatives 
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Live with Spring 
Directly on the Boardwalk 


Commanding an uninterrupted 
view of ocean and colorful 
beach—open to the healthful, 
warm sea aif—spacious, invit- 
ing, comfortable throughout. 
Sun decks, solaria and Garden 
Terrace. 
Sea water and health baths. 
Golf, riding, roller chairing 
. cards, concerts, dances, 









etc. 
American and European Plans 


WALTER J. BUZBY, INC. 
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RECREATION 
Amid 
RE-CREATION 


Make the U. S. S. R. your vacation 
goal this year . . . there’s more rec- 
reation, more stimulation and real 
“change” in a land that's alert and 
alive! And you'll get greater value, 
too... basic all-inclusive rates are 
$15 per day First Class, $8 per day 
Tourist Class, $5 per day Third Class. 
Special 1935 attractions are the 
summer sessions at Moscow Univer- 
sity, registration now open at mod- 
erate rates . . . and the great Mos- 
cow Theatre Festival, Sept. 1-10. For 
a unique travel thrill, include in your 
tour the Trans-Siberian Railway. 


Send for interesting Booklet RR-5 
and Map. 


INTOURIST, iwc. 


U. S. Representative of The Travel Com- 
pany of the U.S.S.R.,545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT KNOWS 


—— = a 











3000 ouTsiDe ROOMS 3000 BATHs 3°° up 


SPECIAL APARTMENT FLOORS FOR PERMANENT GUESTS 


SHOPWORN VOLUMES 
The Supplementary Bible 


A handsome volume 7” x 914” bound in mottled 
artcraft, stamped in gold. 32 full page four- 
color illustrations. 640 pages of inspirational 
poems and prose from the most brilliant minds 
of the past 2,000 years. Over 800 authors and 
nearly 10,000 complete selections from Demos- 
thenes to Carlyle and Shaw. Completely indexed 
by authors, subjects, titles, first lines and famil- 
iar quotations. 


Regular Price $5.00 Bargain Price $1.50 
Review of Reviews Corp., 233 4th Ave., N. Y.C, 





Safe at Home! 


(Continued from page 49) 

million, more or less, should see you 
through the first year, and if your 
team is a hard-hitting, colorful crew, 
you may get a good share of that half 
million back in gate receipts. Per- 
haps more. Last year Frank Navin’s 
Detroit Tigers came from behind, and 
put a tidy profit in Mr. Navin’s 
pocket. Yet there were many lean 
years for him preceding 1934. 

The job of club owner has its com- 
pensations. You will get your pic- 
ture in the newspapers on opening 
day, standing beside the Mayor as 
he throws out the first baseball. You 
will be called on to speak at lunch- 
eons, to contribute to various funds, 
to be an inexhaustible source of 
stories for reporters, as well as a free 
and easy spender when out with the 
boys. You will be expected to talk 
on any and all occasions about the 
character-building qualities of sport, 
when you may be wondering at the 
time out of what hat you are going 
to draw the next payroll. The re- 
turns on your investment will be 
highly irregular, and must be calcu- 
lated on a long term basis. 


Tomorrow’s Game 


As the dullest boy in the class 
knows full well, baseball has had to 
compete in recent years with profes- 
sional hockey, basketball, and foot- 
ball. The women, thanks to the ice- 
breaking “ladies days”, have increased 
their patronage in recent years, 
so that about one fan in five is now 
a woman. The probabilities are that 
baseball, as long as it is kept clean 
and competitive, will attract millions 
of people for many years to come, 
though the participating sports will 
attract an increasing percentage of 
the public. ; 

The attendance records this year, 
in the southern exhibition games and 
in the first two weeks of play, indi- 
cate that a good year is at hand. At- 
tendance was 15 per cent better in 
1934 than in 1933, and further im- 
provement should occur. 

Take a walk one of these bright 
May days into the offices of Judge 
Fuchs, Powell Crosley Jr., Frank 
Navin, Col. Ruppert or other club 
owners, and you will find them re- 
ceiving callers, talking with their 
managers on long distance, dictating 
letters, turning down speaking en- 
gagements, and most important of all, 
signing checks. 

Spring is in the air, and these gen- 
tlemen carry optimism with them 
wherever they go. You have to have 
a lot of it in the baseball business. 
As a new club owner, you will soon 





find that out. 
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A Summer Trip 


THAT THOUSANDS 


CAN NOW AFFORD 





@Do not be incredulous. 
The money you are planning 
to spend this summer—the 
extra income you are setting 
aside for a vacation—is 
enough money for a trip to Japan! 


Thousands are discovering this. And 
it is not hard to believe when you realize 
that steamship fares are the lowest in the 
world, considering service and distance. 
Or when you remember that the yen 
exchange gives you extra cash in Japan, 
instead of cutting down your money 
supply as most foreign currencies do. 
Or when you learn that the Japan 
Tourist Bureau, operating on a non- 
commercial basis, has prepared all- 
inclusive itineraries that further reduce 
your expenses and yet show you all the 
important beauty-regions, cities and 
resorts of Japan! 

Ask your travel agent at once for the 
fascinating booklet outlining these 
low-cost itineraries. Or write to our 
nearest office. 


apan 
TOURIST BUREAU 


Address, s31 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., or Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., 1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal., 
or Yo Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 25 Broadway, N.Y.C. Please 
address Dept. R in each case to facilitate prompt reply. 
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YT HOTEL- RESORT VW 


AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN EIGHT PUBLICATIONS 
OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Golden Book 
Magazine, Harpers Magazine, Nature Magazine, 
Review of Reviews-W orld’s 


For --— nd rates = our rs avec write oe 
' 


Established 1906 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


(OTR NR TT TT 
AN ALLURING VACATION LAND 
. - . PICTURESQUE, UNSPOILED 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


OME to 
Newfound- 
land this sum- 
mer... you'll be 
thrilled by the 
rugged magnifi- 
cence of its 
scenery — delighted with the diver- 








A friendly welcome awaits you in 
quaint old fishing villages ... 


country. Fine motor roads, up-to-the- 
minute hotels and camps, golf, ten- 
nis, etc. 

Write for ‘‘ Come to Newfoundland,” 

a booklet sent free from the Newfound- 
land Inf. Bureau, 53 Journal Bldg., Bos- 
ton, Mass., or Newfoundland Tourist 
Development Board, St. Johns, New- 
foundland, or any travel agency. 








When writing to these advertisers will you 
please mention The Where-to-go Bureau 
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Your 
VACATION 
Ls. 


Tour scenic, uncrowded 
motorways; explore the 
winding upland byways; 
discoverthecharmofevery 














wherever you tour or tarry. 
SEND NOW for * “On| 


spoiled Vermont,” ahand- | 


sified vacation pleasures it offers. rTRA 






SWITZERLAND 


VEL today in Switzerland has been 
) brought within the reach of thousands 
inland, who seeeninty commnnesee the = beyond 

% j i ing |their means. Every phase of modern trans- 
there’s ideal fishing and camping ortation, econtanical short-cuts, railwa’ ay Berne, Thun, Gstaad, 

‘ares cut as much as 45%, and reduce 

hotel tariffs carry you through this beauti- 
ful land comfortably. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 


LOW 
PRICES 
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Include in your tour such high spots as 
Lugano-Locarno, Lucerne and its Lake 
District, Zurich, Loetschberg, Bernese 
Oberland, Interlaken, ungfraujoch, 
ontreux, Zer- 
matt -Gornergrat, Furka-Oberalp, Lau- 
sanne-Ouchy, and Geneva. See your 
travel agent or write us for Booklet isA. 


475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





Remember — 
MEDITERRANEAN 
NORWAY 





from 
New York 


CRUISE 


54 Days ...$540.up 


including all expense aship 
and ashore visiting 
26 Cities, 12 Countries 
on the Trans-Atlantic Liner 


VOLENDAM 


v oo Full details from your local agents 
ermont land-and-water- 

scape, the hospitality and HOLLAND ead AMERICA LINE 
happiness awaiting you) 29 B’way, N. Y. & offices in principal cities 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York 


small copy is BIG in Where-To-Go 


Always advertise as widely as you are able 


ROUNDTHEWORLD 










tours For $[% 75 per vay 
100 DAYS . «2550 10464 


Cross the Pacific on One-Class “General” ships! 
Portland to Yokohama $172, Kobe $177, Shanghai 


$198, Hong Kong. $215, Manila $215. 
SEE YOUR TIC NT OR WRITE DEPT WG 


STATES STEAMSHIP “LINES, Portland, 


. CALIFORNIA 
PRESIDENT HOTEL 


Only five minutes from Stanford University. The 

President Hotel affords Palo Alto visitors a modern 

economical home with superb cuisine and service. 
GEORGE E. MURPHY, Manager. 
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sine & WEDEN! 


LAND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS 


(CHANGE your travel routine—go 
this summer to the land of sunlit nights. 
A bracing climate, wholesome, appetizing 
food, culture, refinement and never failing 
courtesy await vou in Sweden, 
as 2 at least a fortnight of continuous 

daylight in beautiful Stockholm or among 
the charming inland waterways of Sweden. 
See its romantic castles an Tear 
customs in a scenery of tranquil beauty 

The joy of fine living experienced in 
Swedish American liners does not end with 
the crossing. Each day in Sweden assures 
the same treat. 

Direct from New York in eight days— 
convenient from England and the Continent. 

Your travel agent or we will gladly send our new 


** Lands of Sunlit Nights” 
with com ag travel detail of delightful journeys 
t 


in all Scandinavian countries—a treasure 
house of vacation guidance. 
SWEDISH TRAVEL 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
551 FIFTH AVENUE Dept. U NEW YORK 
S| 


Ask Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, 
Boston, for space & rates in our department 


SUMMER TOURS AND CRUISES 
Mediterranean, North Cape, Russia, 
Mexico, Ths Orient. Art Tours. 


ie. of University Travel 
4 Boyd Street, Newton, Massachusetts 


EU R O P E 


Our ELEVENTH season of all-expense conducted 
QUALITY STUDENT TOURS and independent tours 
will maintain our high standard of hotels and 
service with small select groups — — rates for 
Tourist and Cabin Class tours. = 
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DEPT. OF PUBLICITY 
47 State House 
Montpelier, Vermont 










AVERILL LAKES, VT. Sitar coup | 
5 lakes. Trout, salmon fishing. Riding. Tennis. 


Ranch life in the East. May-Dec. H. A. QUIMBY 


BASIN HARBOR LODGE cusitrrisin 


Golf, Sailing, Tennis, Fishing. Select Clientele. $35 
wk. Am. Plan; June & Sept. $25. Booklet, folder, | 
map. A. P. BEACH, VERGENNES, VERMONT 


Where-To-Go for June closes A Apr. 25 
























MICHIGAN ] MICHIGAN CARLETON TOURS, 522 54 522 Sih Ave LY. 
The Playground EUROPE $215 up All Expense 
MICHIGAN “ofa Nation TeRELE TOU NE the. 


Write for VACATION DIRECTORY FREE. 
Vacation land awaits you! Game fish throng the streams; 3500 
miles of euper® roads are ready wd epee all the ‘delights 
of boating, 
in this perfect playgroun 
health and happy see Bey in West Michigan’s cool, water- 
washed air. 

Comfortable, reasonable hotels, cottages and camp sites. 
For free impartial information address: 


SF West Michigan Tourist & Resort Association 





Accessible by train, boat and automobile from anywhere. 


yathing, fishing, 7 in; ,golf and dancing are yours 
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MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
and NANTUCKET 
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SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND 


Lands. 


Seashore or mountains ?... 


or simple inns and boarding houses? .. 


THE NEW HAVEN a.r. 


For booklet write to the New Haven R. R. Vacation 
Bureau, Room 118 C., New Haven, Conn. 







. deep sea fishing or 
mountainlakesand streams. ?...grand resort hotels 
. Whatever 
= choice, come to Southern New England. 
Jome easily, quickly, safely. 
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MASSASOIT HOTEL, Narragansett Pier, R. I. 
A family hotel of distinction and charm at 
understandable rates. 
Bathing Beach. Booklet. C. Carter Bryant.) 


Two minutes 









Come Now! 
The storied countryside 
is fragrant with blossom 
and the green is fresh and 
exquisite. . . Explore the old 
Norman towns... the quaint 
farms and manors .. . touched 
with the soft magic of the spring. 
Come NOW ... Enjoy the good 
roads, comfortable wayside inns 
...and French-Canadian cuisine. 
Come NOW ... by motor, rail or 
boat. . . Québec Province offers 
a choice of many routes... West 
from Montreal is the Gatineau; 
to the north, the Laurentians; 
and eastwards the lower St. 
Lawrence with the Gaspé 
Peninsula, and the North 
Shore pA Lake obs 
For Free Ra 42% 
Local py | Bureau, oF 
Quebec Provincial Tourist ‘Bureau 


QUEBEC—Prov. of > ammemee 
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WA B [- K 0 N A North Woods Bangalow 
Cam Every comfort. 
Wonderful Fishing, Tennis, Radminton, Bathing 
& Hiking. 1 night from Toronto. Bkt. Mr. Wilson, 
Wabi-Kon P. 0., Lake Ti i, Ontario, Canada. 


of the Mediterranean, b 
tered cruiser S.S. SLA 

only; from Southampton J uly 2lst. Per- 
sonall 
Including shore trips 8450 up. 


ROUND / 
the summer_ vacation. 
Leaves New York June 29th 8S. S. MA- 
ESTIC, 
steamers. All-inclusive rates includin 
shore trips and transcontinental ra: 


NORTH CAPE-EUROPE Sail 
ship, wide selection in sailing date, ship, 
itinerary and rate. 23d 


ent trips. 
A ‘or descriptive literature to your 
orl I travel agent or 


JAMES BORING CO. inc. 
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BORING’S 


CRUISES - SUMMER 1935 
Mep 


ITERRANEAN Scholar’s 
acation Cruise; 1j countries and islands 

specially char- 
MAT. One class 
directed b 


James W. Boring. 


the WORLD during 
30,000 miles. 


then via fine connecting 


Sup. 






rty crutses featuring limited member- 


Choice of iffer- 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 



















SAIL TO 


RETURN BY RAIL 


FIRST ‘240 CLASS 
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Enjoy the thrill of a ‘ai weld 
cruise! Sail on one of the globe- 
circling President Liners from 
New York to Los Angeles or San 
Francisco, visiting Havana and 
the Panama Canal. From Califor- 
nia, choose any direct rail route 
home across America. The fare 
takes you from hometown to 
hometown. President Liners also 
offer lowest one way and all-water 


roundtrip fares. 

See your travel agent or any of our of- 
fices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and other principal cities. 
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ADIRONDACK MTS. N. Y. 


visitors monthly in our 
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rly are ail quality pu ——— 
besi 
Somes and influence quality people everywhere 


ROUND THE WORLD 












BIG SHANTY North River, New York 


Rooms and board or 
cottages with or without housekeeping. 
Lake. Exclusive. References. Bookle 


Where-To-Go advertising covers best prospects 
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EUROPE pays $195 


10 Countries $395. Booklet free. 
Allen Travel fame moa 154 Boylston Street, Boston 











1@ See the alluring North—stern 
and naked cliffs, Eskimos in kay- 
jaks, distant icebergs, imposing 
fjords, etc. You experience a 
mysterious sense of vastness. 
The people are as different and 
ihteresting as the country in 


which they live. Ask your travel 
agent for booklet or write 


CLARKE STEAMSHIP COMPANY, Ero. 


Dept. B-1. Dominion Sq. Bldg., Montreal, Can 














LEADING STUDENT TOURS 


1 Cruises and Steamship Tickets All Lines. Booklet & 


KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 


551 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 






Choice of Forty Escorted All Expense 
Trips — at astonishingly low rates. 


See your travel agent, or 


DOLLAR 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


The Where-To-Go system influences the people 
comprising the cream of all Travel prospects. 
Our advertisers waste no money in presentin 


‘G0 21 ports..14 coun- 


tries..26,000 miles 
Tourist Class 























— | their invitations to people who cannot accept. 








WORLD TOURS 


TO SUIT YOURSELF 


_ Choose your own route ... 
+ plan your own stop-overs. 
| Take 90 days or up to 
} two years. Very low cost. 
Special Round-the- World 
i service .. Canadian Pa- 
i cific in combination with 
| Peninsular & Oriental and 
British India Steam Navi- 
gation Companies, and 
other lines. Ask about in- 
clusive cost tours. Informa- 
tion from YOUR OWN 
AGENT, or Canadian Pa- 
cific: New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, 34 other 
cities in U. S. and Canada. 


SEE EUROPE 


with your own car! 








Rate Includes $ 548 Pr 
transportation 2 
Annas |B 79D sropie 
Gas and oil 

: 3 
crepes GIOLO prepie 
Insurance 

- 50 4 
Cttiace |, $1299% fen 


A SENSATIONAL OFFER 


Complete round trip to Europe 
with your car. 15 days touring 
through 5 countries. ASK FOR 
FOLDER about the 
Budget Auto Trip to Europe! 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE 
17 Battery Place New York 




















HORSELAFFS HEREABOUTS 


American cartoonery makes it clear that Republicans and Democrats 


have ceased to exist. 


Today there are “radicals” and “diehards”’ 

















By Smith, in the San Francisco Examiner 
According to this Hearst cartoonist, the unem- 
ployed gentleman has discovered a Treasure Island 
which is so comfy that he rejects all work offers 

















By Doyle, in the New York Post 


Can a brainy Republican like 
William Allen White do any- 
thing to turn this elephant? 
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By Fitzpatrick, in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Capital is listed conspicuously among the 


unemployed, and is even said to be on 
strike against the liberal policies of 1935. 


STRIKER? 
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By Homan, in the Los Angeles News 


The bonus bullfrog croaks dol- 
lar-ously, but a_ presidential 
veto always proves painful. 
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By Westerman, in the Ohio State Journal (Columbus) By Carlisle, in the Des Moines Register 


The severe western drouth seriously per- John Q. Public is adept at hurdling big 
DUSTY turbs the brain-truster, whose agricul QYQH!! taxes, but there is a limit. Fear of the 
tural policies are evidently unpopular. consequences makes him stop and look. 





TOerel 
SEE HOW IT ADDS 
UP? 1 TOLD You 
EVERYTHING WAS 
ALOK J 
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By Carmack, in the Christian Science Monitor By Brown, in the New York Herald Tribune 

Uncle Sam and the _ politicians The New Dealer is a dirty dealer 

BILLIONS realize that jobs bring votes, and PERFECT and a poor mathematician in the 
that votes bring jobs. eyes of certain rabid “antis”. 
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EUROPEAN SLANTS AND § 
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From the Daily Herald (London) 
“I am in your hands,” says Peace-in- 


WAR? Europe to Dictator Hitler. But will 


he be interested in her welfare? 








From the Amsterdam Notenkraker (Holland) 
Germania tries to wheedle John Bull into jilting 


SIREN the French Marianne. He will soon have to 


decide between France or Germany, poor fellow! 

















ps 
From Der Simpl (Prague) From the Munich Jugend (Germany) 


Says Japan to the King of Abyssinia: “Your Maj- “China will be able to ride 


DOUBTER esty can rest assured that Japan will never perr RIDER when put in the saddle,” says 
mit Abyssinia to be treated as China has been.” Japan, holding the reins. 
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From the Daily Express (London) 


Good old Mars, god of war, looks on hopefully while the devil goes about his 
HELL’S KITCHEN work, and the peacemaker is elbowed out of the window. As usual, the Balkans 
seem to offer the best opportunities for the devil to stir up hell on earth. 
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a NO. 
From the Glasgow Record (Scotland) From the Milan Guerin Meschino (Italy) 
Herr Hitler solves his unemployment The Powers, with their small cannon, 
ONE WAY © problems by conscripting everyone into PARLEY © say they will not dicker with Germany 
new universal-service army regiments. except on the basis of equal arms! 
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Take the Bunk Out of Education 


(Continued from page 60) 

There are today more people out 
of work than there were a year ago. 
But eight out of every ten who have 
attended this School For Positions 
have secured and now hold positions. 
Many have had a choice of jobs. Many 
who had not had a job for three 
years, or who never even got started, 
are now at work. Moreover, practi- 
cally all have held their positions. 
None have been discharged for cause. 
Many have won promotions. Director 
Allison and his associates are work- 
ing as no other faculty in America 
is working. They must. “No jobs— 
no pay”. 


Old Stuff 


When I graduated from Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, in 1898, 
I had to get a job at the close of a 
major depression. From my own ex- 
perience I have sympathy for the 
hundreds of thousands of young peo- 
ple who have graduated from schools 
and colleges during the past four 
years and are still unemployed. Of 
course, I was deeply concerned with 
getting people back to work, our big- 
gest single problem today. But I felt 
that these young people, and the 
“white collared” in general, were the 
really “forgotten” men and women. 

When I got my first job I had to 
stand on my own feet. I had to get 
a job for myself. So I decided to 
make this educational experiment to 
see if those old-fashioned, rugged 
principles, which got me a job in the 
major depression of the 90’s, would 
work in the depression of the 30’s. 

I knew that many did not really 
want to do an honest day’s work but 
would prefer to take a handout or a 
soft political job. I knew, also, that 
there were many mere job-hunters, 
thinking of what they could get out 
of an employer and not of what they 
could do for him. 

However, I believed that many 
thousands did want a job, that they 
wanted one badly enough to train 
to get it. I have now found that 
those who will use the right technique 
can get a job, even in the 30’s. 

So the School For Positions, estab- 
lished as an experiment, has turned 
into a demonstration. We have proved 
that men and women can still master 
conditions. If they have the right 
attitude, if they are straightened out 
as to any tangles which they may 
have, if they manage themselves 
right and use sound technique, they 
can get jobs and get ahead on those 
jobs. This requires self-analysis as 
a first step, to get square pegs in 
square holes and round pegs in round 
holes. But that is part of our work. 


My first thought was that the 
School For Positions would be for 
young men and women, from say 20 
to 26. However, we had so many ap- 
plications from those older that the 
age actually has ranged from 20 to 
40. In fact the older group has had 
the highest percentage of success. 

I also thought that our work would 
be with those who were making their 
first start; or those who had been 
washed on the beach by the depres- 
sion. I expected to specialize in those 
needing help in rehabilitating them- 
selves and making a new start. But 
from the first there has been a large 
and constantly growing percentage 
who seek primarily the analysis and 
advisory features of our work. In 
other words, many are not so much 
interested in just any job as in the 
right job, one in which they will be 
five and ten years hence. 

What I started to meet as an emer- 
gency has turned out to be a human 
laboratory. In fact, the head of the 
vocational department of a large uni- 
versity calls it the “biggest forward 
step in adult education and develop- 
ment”. Men and women come who 
feel they are at the cross-roads of 
their lives. They want help in mak- 
ing a decision too important to make 
alone. One man, who had his own 
business, said he came because he 
wanted “to check himself over with 
strangers”. Our work is not so much 
“schooling” as it is counselling and 
coaching instruction on_ personal 
problems and job-seeking. 

The amount of schooling one may 
have had is not the main point in 
selecting applicants. One man, who 
never got to college, scored one of 
the highest rankings on the Inglis 
vocabulary test and other tests. The 
thing in which we are interested is 
a man’s attitude and his ability to be 
of value to an employer. We stress 
the spiritual, and can do little for 
those who have no spiritual motive. 

The course is for two months, with 
five courses a year. The first five 
weeks are spent in helping the stu- 
dent to analyze himself and find out 
for what kind of work he is best 
fitted. After that, most of the time 
is spent actively applying for jobs 
and in discussion of mistakes made 
and how resistance can be overcome. 

A unique feature of the School For 
Positions is that each student goes 
out to sell the, group, rather than 
himself. This gives all the help of all. 
Yet in no sense is the school a place- 
ment or employment service. We do 
not promise jobs to anyone, and a 
job may come from any source. Our 
function is to help men and women 
find themselves and get jobs for 
themselves by themselves. Anyone 
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who knows how to get a job can get 
a job. It is a crime that our courses 
are not taught in every high school 
and college. 

The work is conducted as a com- 
bination of group discussions on basic 
principles, and private conferences on 
personal problems. For this reason 
the groups are kept small. There is 
no set curriculum to cram into any- 
one. We are not interested in cover- 
ing subject matter, but in helping 
people to think themselves through, 
make sound decisions, and get definite 
results. Much of the discussion is 
based on questionnaires submitted by 
the group. After the first month the 
work is highly personal and technical. - 


Salesmanship 


The courses are conducted not from 
the academic, but from the business ~ 
standpoint. Success in any field, 
professional or business, is essentially 
a sales proposition. Therefore we 
use the same technique we would use 
in analyzing the sales problem of a 
commercial enterprise which was not 
showing the proper return on capital 
invested. Here are five questions 
which each student must study and 
answer before he graduates: 

1. What do I have to sell? 

2. Where can I sell it? 

3. To whom can I sell it? 

4. How can I improve the product? 

5. How can I sell it? 

When a man has found the logical 
answers to such questions, he is in 
position to make sound decisions. He 
then can successfully sell himself and 
get a job. He then can get ahead 
on the job and hold the job. One 
of the highest tributes to our work 
was when a big company telephoned 
recently that it was promoting one 
of our men and wanted “another man 
just like him” to take his place. 

America has been prodigal in wast- 
ing its natural resources, but the most 
lamentable waste has been the failure 
of men and women properly to utilize 
their ability and experience. The 
School For Positions is blazing a trail 
toward salvaging and reducing such 
wastage and in helping men and 
women do a businesslike job of man- 
aging their lives. It might be called 
a School For Life. 

* * * * 

P.S. I forgot to say that out of 
every class of twenty, we accept two 
women students. As to why, that is 
too long a story! We further insist 
that one of these women shall be a 
“red-head” and one a black-haired 
girl. Some day we hope to have some 
interesting statistics on “business 
genetics”, but that I must leave to 
my children and grandchildren. 























Are You STILL in the 
DEPRESSION ?? 











IMES are better. Business is out of 

the rut—well ahead of a year ago. 
Millions of men have gone back to work. 
There’s more money in lots of pay en- 
velopes. But what good is that to you, if 
your pay check is still written in depres- 
sion figures? 


You weren’t so discontented a year 
ago. In fact, you considered yourself 
lucky to have a job. But now—you have 
begun to wonder and worry why the on- 
coming tide of prosperity hasn’t reached 
you yet. The situation is getting desper- 
ate. Bills continue to pile up. You can’t 
get along forever on a “shoe string” bud- 
get. You must win back those pay cuts. 
Other men are doing it—how can you? 


Certainly, you can’t work any harder 
than you have been. And it isn’t a ques- 
tion of your intelligence, honesty or am- 
bition. Those virtues do not solve today’s 
problem—they are often insufficient to 
hold down a job, as millions unemployed 
sadly testify. 


But there is a way to get back to the 
prosperity pay check. A way that’s prob- 
ably far easier than you have dreamed. 
A plan that has been “‘depression-tested.” 


During the worst period of the depres- 
sion, this plan was helping thousands of 
men and women forge ahead. Today, 
during recovery, these same men and 
women—their ranks swelled by thou- 
sands more—are being picked for top 
positions. They are escaping years of 
monotonous, routine service—achieving 
their dreams while they are young enough 
to enjoy success in its fullest measure. 


Since this plan brings results in bad 


times as well as good, it obviously works 
independently of business conditions. As 
unbelievable as that may sound, remem- 
ber that success is largely up to the 
individual. Most men struggle through a 
depression all their lives. The few who 
forge ahead ride to success the same 
business tides that sweep the majority 
to failure. 


The LaSalle Success-Building Plan is 
made for men like you—men with cour- 
age, ambition, persistence, who need ex- 
pert guidance to make the most of their 
efforts. But LaSalle supplies even more 
than that. Not only individualized train- 
ing and coaching to help you meet today’s 
crying needs ... but also the very steps 
you need to take to fill the job ahead, 
and force that pay raise guick/y. The 
synopsis of this plan—shown at the right 
—can give you only an idea of this ser- 
vice. We suggest you mail the coupon 
for complete details on your own line 
of work, 


Today's Danger 


There’s real danger to accepting “de- 
pression pay” these days. A danger that 
lower wages will continue to dog you— 
for no employer will pay more until he 
is convinced you are worth more. Some 
day, some way, you’ve got to convince 
him. There’s no time to lose. The sooner 
you begin, the better. 


If the LaSalle Plan has fulfilled this 
aim for thousands, isn’t it logical to ex- 
pect it can do as much for you? This 
coupon can easily become your passport 
to better times. Mail it today. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept.667-R, Chicago 


I would like to know about your Success-Building Plan and service in the busi- 


ness field I have checked. 


O Business Management 
O Higher Accountancy 
O Traffic Management 
O Modern Salesmanship 
0 Commercial Law 


O Industrial Management 
oO ern Foremanship 





O Law: Degree of LL. B. O Busi Cc d 


orr p 
O Business English 
OD Effective Speaking 
O Office Management 
0 Stenotypy 


O Personnel Management 


Name 





Address 





LaSalle Extension University 





1. 





When 


a 
Plan 
Like 

This— 


Supplementing accurate up-to-the- 
minute training, made interesting and 
practical by the “‘Problem Method,” 
you find a great range of special help 
and service—individualized tuition ex- 
actly fitted to your personal needs. 
Expert consulting service on your per- 
sonal business problems in the fields of 
sales, management, traffic, finance, ad- 
vertising or what-not. When you so 
desire, we furnish your employer with 
Progress Reports which often pave the 
way to promotion and pay increases. 
Vocational counsel if you want it. 
Placement service which aids you in 
advancing in your present position or 
helps select and secure a better job. 
Personality development—supplemen- 
tary lectures—in certain courses, 
authoritative business bulletins keep- 
ing you up to the minute on trends and 
changes. And in the background of all 
these, an intensely personal and earnest 
interest in your progress that persists 
long years after your graduation. 


Get RESULTS Like These 


June 4, 1934—“T was informed today that 
I have another salary increase.” 
—O. M. H. 
June 5, 1934—“Since my enrollment, my 
salary has been increased 140%.” 
—J.B.L. 
May 17, 1934—“T have had two raises dur- 
ing the depression.” —W.E. K. 
May 13, 1934—“‘Several weeks ago I was 
transferred to another department with 
25% increase.” —D. A. R. 
May 25, 1934—‘‘My income today is ex- 
actly 100% greater than when I ont 
May 7, 1934—‘“‘My income is more than 
double what it was when I enrolled in 
1928.” —H. W. T. 
April 13, 1934—“Since I started my course, 
I have received two promotions and four 
advances in salary.” —J. J. M. 
March 28, 1934—“When I started my train- 
ing in 1929, my salary was $30 a week, and 
in less than 3 years, it was increased to 
$350 a month.” —JjJ.W.C. 


—It’s Worth 
Investigating! 






















Father Coughlin 


To the Editor: 


. . . It may be that Father Coughlin 
has the power you think he has, but 
such is not the fact within my circle 
of acquaintances. Certainly he has very 
little that is new. Naturally, when he 
hits upon a principle that is sound, we 
are not in opposition, but then merely 
say that he is in harmony with our line 
of thought, as many others are. So I 
have no more interest in his discussions 
than in those of others advocating vari- 
ous principles, many or most of which 
I can figure out for myself. ... 

C. I. Kepuart, 
Washington, D. C. 


To the Editor: 


George N. Shuster in his article in 
your April issue is simply following out 
the (by now) rather stale tactics of those 
many other writers who have belittled 
the common sense of the general public 
by the repetition of nothing but irrele- 
vant innuendo against the Rev. Charles 
E. Coughlin. 

It is precisely this kind of uncalled- 
for attack on Father Coughlin that 
makes his followers so very enthusiastic 
about him... . 

M. N. Start, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


“To the Editor: 


George N. Shuster’s article Radio Sky 
Pilot tags him as an astute and careful 
commentator. But to make such an 
observation as the following—‘“the folks 
who sicken at the sound of Father 
Coughlin’s voice run into the tens of 
millions”—suggests an astounding meth- 
od of computation which forever marks 
him as omniscient. 

Perhaps the “non-existence of a pop- 
ular sophistication and factualness” is a 
deplorable obstacle to the assimilation 
of dogmas of the modern, propagandized 
press? Rationalized popular opinion is 
a mere bagatelle. 

BERNARD J. LOEPKER, 
Dahlgren, Illinois 


Manufacturer’s Dole 
To the Editor: 


I enjoy your magazine, and your 
articles deal impartially with both sides 
of most questions. 

There is one thing that has impressed 
me in all the talk about the New Deal, 
and that is that there should be such a 
howl at a tax to reimburse the farmers 
for curtailment of their crops, referring 
to it as a dole, etc. 

Since the time of Andrew Jackson, the 
manufacturers have been given just as 
much of a dole in the form of a pro- 
tective tariff that the rest of the people 
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paid, so why should they cry out at a 
processing tax after all these years of 
protection? 

The secret of the farmers’ dilemma is 
selling in the open market, and buying 
in a protected market. Do away with 
the tariff, and the farmer will take care 
of himself. An artificial standard of 
living, or of wages, cannot be maintained 
for one class except at the expense of 
some other. The present Administration 
seems to be trying to equalize things. 
F. Curnton Le GErTE, 

Spartanburg, S. C. 


Democracy Repaired? 


To the Editor: 


In the March issue you published an 
article entitled Progress Leads to Social- 
ism by Broadus Mitchell. Several of us, 
students at the College of the Ozarks, 
are thankful for this article, not because 
we agree with it, which we do not, but 
because it has helped us to crystallize 
our views and to formulate a tentative 
program to which we want to give our 
support when our college days are over. 
Perhaps some of our conclusions might 
interest you? 

ARTHUR F. NICHOLS, 
Clarksville, Arkansas. 


They do. The Editors regret, however, 
that lack of space prevents running the 
conclusions of Mr. Nichols and his fel- 
low students in full. A few excerpts 
follow: 

“A democratic government can func- 
tion best only when there is no distinct 
division in the people that make it up, 
particularly if the economic order which 
is to function under it is to be capital- 
istic. Our economic set-up has swerved 
far away from a steady progress suffi- 
ciently far to raise a big question as to 
the future political-economic policies of 
this country. There is an ever-increas- 
ing group of people who are finding life 
possible only on a bare subsistence level.” 

“There are two paths to choose. One 
is socialism, which can seem very logical 
and inviting because of the conditions 
just mentioned. The other is to believe 
sufficiently in the present set-up to try 
to correct some of its abuses. Such an 
effort promises to be a hard task and of 
doubtful possibilities but it may be 
worth a try... .” 

“A comparison of wages, living costs, 
and living standards for the past fifty 
years indicates that wages, the cost of 
living, and the standard of living have 
all increased, but not proportionally. The 
ratio between wages and living costs is 
ever-increasing. . . . Capitalism has been 
quick to take advantage of the natural 
sciences, which has led to increased pro- 
duction and efficiency. It has been slow, 
however, in passing on the proper share 
of these advantages to the working man 
in the form of increased wages and fewer 
working hours.” 








“Making the assumption that a dem- 
ocratic-capitalistic social order is desir- 
able, the question becomes one of what 
can be done to revive the system. Such 
revival would necessitate (1) a rigid 
control over the production and cost of 
production of raw materials by the fed- 
eral government, (2) a steadily increas- 
ing minimum wage law, (3) a more equit- 
able adjustment of man power available 
to new efficiencies in production (at 
present there is a drastic decrease in 
working hours and increase in wages), 
and (4) a realization on the part of 
capital as well as labor that industry in 
a democratic community can function 
best only as a codperative enterprise.” 


Revolutions 
To the Editor: 


I found your Handbook of Revolutions, 
by Roger Shaw, most interesting and 
want to congratulate you on the selec- 
tion and extremely fair and unbiased. 
handling of the so diverse subjects. In- 
deed, the only complaint I have to make 
is a compliment—there isn’t enough of 
it. You whet the reader’s appetite (or, 
anyway, this reader’s) for a more de- 
tailed comparative study of the various 
movements and their bearing upon each 
other as seen in historical perspective. 

I am going to lend the book to some 
of my Russian friends here, but I fore- 
see one criticism from them, that there 
is not enough distinction and emphasis 
upon the ideological difference between 
the various movements Mr. Shaw de- 
scribes. As a matter of fact, I think 
orthodox Marxists nowadays only dig- 
nify with the word “revolution” a trans- 
fer of power from class to class. And 
at present they’re all too inclined to see 
only two classes in the modern state— 
bourgeois and workers. 

WALTER DuRANTY, 
Moscow, Russia. 


Zimbabwe 
To the Editor: 


Your February article on the ruins of 
Zimbabwe in Southern Rhodesia is really 
excellent and should stimulate interest 
in South Africa. 

I take a keen interest in the happen- 
ings and developments in the United 
States and read your journal from cover 
to cover each month. You have been 
going through a bad time, but it would 
appear as if a silver lining is appearing 
through the clouds of depression, and I 
hope prosperity is not far away. 

We in South Africa have been making 
good progress, thanks to the gold mining 
industry, and I doubt if any country is 
better off at present than we are here.... 

C. H. Hamitton, 
South African Railways, 
Port Elizabeth, S. Africa. 
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OU are probably tired of hearing us Southern Califor- 

nians talk about ourselves. So this time we are quoting 
others—from recent letters written to this non-profit com- 
munity organization. These are typical comments from 
visitors in all walks of life: 


INDIA: “After several weeks’ stay in Southern California, I 
can frankly state that this is one of the ideal playgrounds 
of the world for the discriminating traveler. The climate is 
ideal; there are many delightful opportunities for every 
form of sport and recreation; the people are most hospitable. 
I am looking forward to another visit to this land of so 
many wonders.” 
—His Highness, Sir Ibrahim, Sultan of Johore. 


NEW YORK CITY: “... wonderful state with very fine roads, 
wonderful scenery and courteous people .. .”—W.C.R.H 


LOUISVILLE, KY.: “My stay in Los Angeles can hardly be 
described in words. We were so delighted with our trip that 
arrangements will probably be made shortly to make us per- 
manent residents of Los Angeles...”—C.A.R. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.:“I found all that your literature 
promised and more... hope to go again...”—W.G.M. 


NORTH COLLEGE HILL, OHIO:‘... most wonderful trip 


we ever had, and we make one each year...”—C.A. 


HIBBING, MINN.: “I took a 7500 mile trip... Southern 
California had the best roads of any place we went...” 
—R.M.C. 


OXFORD, JA.: “Expenses much below other trips I have 
taken...”—A.H.S. 


LONDON, ENGLAND: “Your climate is probably the best 
in the world...” —Sir Frederick O’Conner. 


Two weeks and an ordinary budget 


Transportation has been speeded up and costs reduced so 
that a Southern California trip requires no more time and 
money than most ordinary, close-to-home vacations. Yet 
its mountains, beaches, sports, Missions, and fascinating 
places like Hollywood, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Long Beach, 
Glendale, Santa Monica, Beverly Hills, Pomona and scores 
of others can give you stimulating experiences and mem- 
ories you'll treasure all your life. You need this change now! 


Free automatic trip planner 


Your Southern California trip plans itself through this 
unique new book which gives you the whole story from the 
time you leave home till you’re back again: What to see and 
do, 100 pictures, maps, itemized cost schedules, free routing 
from your home, etc. . . information not available elsewhere. 
* Names on request. Names reproduced here only when 
specific permission to do so was included in letter. 


| SEE AMERICA'S EXPOSITION * * SAN ’ V. HI 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Come to California for a glorious vacation. Advise anyone 
not to come seeking employment, lest he be disappointed; 
but for tourists, the attractions are unlimited. 


“"MAIL COUPON TODAY™ 

All-Year Club of Southern California, 

Div. H-6, 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
: Send me free book with complete details (including costs) of a Southern 
* California vacation. Also send free routing by [) auto, () rail, () plane, 

O bus, (1 steamship. Also send free booklets about counties checked: 
: (Los Angeles ([() Santa Barbara (Orange [Inyo (Riverside 
* (San Diego [Ventura [J] Imperial [ Mission Trails [7 San Bernardino 


| 
| 
| 


State 


(Please Print Name and Address) 





MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS 


A publisher and engineer sit themselves down and write 


their memoirs. A radio operator talks about 


looks at Paul von Hindenburg and finds his 


Number 1 Junker 


Emil Ludwig was pretty bad, writ- 
ing on Christ and Lincoln; better on 
Napoleon and Bismarck; better yet 
on Mussolini and himself. But he is 
best of all on the late Paul von Hin- 
denburg, ex-marshal and ex-presi- 
dent, who died in the harness last 
summer at the age of 87. 

Ludwig knows German history and 
German locale, and his insight into 
Germanic politics during the World 
War is exhaustive. There were con- 
stant bickerings and intrigues within 
the embattled Reich, and far more 
partisan activity than in England, 
France, or the United States. The 
row over the U-boat campaign, for 
instance, assumed almost the propor- 
tions of a general election, with fatal 
issues at stake. But Hindenburg 
never faltered, for he had no nerves, 
alone of all the wartime Germans. 


Unser Emil does not like the Prus- 
sian Junker caste, and he spends 
many pages in its acute analysis. This 
is necessary for a thorough under- 
standing of the Hindenburg back- 
ground. But Ludwig prefers old Paul 
to most of his breed, and likes him 
much better than his confrere Luden- 
dorff, that brilliant and_ volatile 
quartermaster who was 70 last month. 
The Kaiser is dismissed as a hopeless 
neurotic, and the dictatorship of the 
Hindy-Ludy combine during 1916-18 
is carefully and constitutionally out- 
lined in all of its ramified amplifica- 
tions. The Hindy-Ludy duo in those 
years functioned, it seems, like a pair 
of self-sufficient Roman consuls or 
Spartan kings. 

Hindenburg’s early life receives 
scanty treatment by the biographer. 
The war gets perhaps forty per cent 
of the book, which runs close to 550 
pages. After-war takes up more than 
half, with its story of German read- 
justment to the crazy Versailles peace 
terms, and its interplay of right, left, 
and center political forces. 

Ludwig is Jewish and in exile, and 


needless to say he does not whitewash 
Hindenburg for his part in elevating 
the nazis to power. There are scan- 
dals and Papenesque cabals and stark 
graft to be recounted, and the writer 
does it with a vim. His character- 
sketching is always brilliant and tell- 
ing, and sometimes sympathetic. 
Towards Hindenburg he preserves a 
fair objectivity; toward the Junkers 
and generals an unflagging hostility. 
His emphasis (pretty constant) on 
the class-struggle is perhaps a little 
out of date, but in these days of hec- 
tic nationalist rearmament the class- 
struggle looks rosy by comparison 
with fascism. 

All in all, Hindenburg (Winston, 
$3.50) is to be highly recommended. 
This reviewer prefers it to all else by 
Ludwig, with July 14 in second place, 
with its concrete tale of war-origins 
and war-makers. Ludwig’s Goethe 


your reviewer has not read, nor 
Masaryk. Hindenburg he was unable 
to put down till completion!—R. S. 





George H. Doran, publisher, writes 
his memoirs this month under the 
title, “Chronicles of Barabbas.” Rec- 
ommended. Harcourt Brace, $3.50. 


A 


rescues. 


Emil Ludwig 


legend heroic. 


Thieves in Office 


Privileged Characters is an unvar- 
nished story of corruption in federal 
office, as brought out in congressional 
investigations during the Harding, 
Coolidge and Hoover regimes. M. L. 
Werner’s menu includes the Harding 
gang, Teapot Dome, the veterans’ re- 
lief and shipping board scandals, the 
ocean and air mail contracts, and 
more recent banking and investment 
manipulations in Wall Street. Appar- 
ently nothing was too low for these 
gentlemen to stoop to, for they not 
only robbed the public, but their own 
employers and stockholders as well. 
An informative, necessary book about 
corruption in office, which leads one 
to the inescapable conclusion that 
eternal vigilance is the only possible 
protection against smooth-tongued, 
lying thieves in public office. (Rob- 
ert McBride $3.75). 


Man of Action 


Few men today can look back upon 
years so crammed with adventure 
and interesting experiences as John 
Hays Hammond whose autobiography 
is published on his eightieth birth- 
day. For the benefit of those still 
in their teens, Hammond is a mining 
engineer who has spent a lifetime in 
various corners of the globe, bring- 
ing precious metals out of the bowels 
of mother earth. 

He has always been able to get 
along with all sorts of people, in high 
estate or low, although his ideas of 
labor and collective bargaining would 
be scoffed at today in socialist cir- 
cles. Sometimes handling labor had 
its amusing side. When he was twen- 
ty-seven he was sent to Sonora, 
Mexico, to manage a silver mine. He 
permitted “the workers to get freely 
and gloriously drunk on Saturday 
night, with the express understand- 
ing that on Sunday night he was 
privileged to have them all arrested 
and clapped under lock and key to 
sober up for Monday morning”. 


























He has served in Idaho, in South 
America, and once worked for Bar- 
ney Barnato, the diamond king, in 
South Africa. It was while there, in 
his early forties, that he got mixed 
up in the Boer troubles and was 


sentenced to death by President | 


Kruger. Needless to say, he didn’t 
hang by the neck until dead—though 
he ends the first volume of his auto- 
biography on this stirring note. Ham- 
mond is a man of action and likes 
men who get things done. He is no 
political philosopher. He was not so 
much interested in the causes of the 
social upheavals which he ran into 
as he was in working out some prac- 
tical solution so business could go 
on as usual. The book is packed with 
anecdotes of the great and near-great 
and is an entertaining story of one 
of our times’ notable figures. (The 
Autobiography of John Hays Ham- 
mond, Farrar & Rinehart, 2 vols., $5.) 


Murder 


The Julius Caesar Murder Case, by 
Wallace Irwin, is one of the most orig- 
inal yarns in many a day (Appleton- 
Century, $2). A red-hot Roman 
tabloid reporter gets mixed up in 
senatorial politics of the period, and 
does his stuff with a modern ven- 
geance. Here is humor, detectivism, 
and the classics all in one, done by a 
master humorist who knows his his- 
tory in astonishing detail. Nuzes is 
footnoted as nerts; dixisti as you 
said it! Publius Manlius Scribo is the 
reportorial hero. Hairbreadth Harry 
of the Evening Tiber, owned by Q. 
Bulbus Apex, is city editor. Between 
the lines is a shrewd insight into 
Roman republican politics, modern 
dictators, and human nature. This 
classical thriller is dedicated to Mus- 
solini and Hitler, “with the author’s 
feeling that in distance there is 
security”. 


Barabbas 


When Byron’s publisher once gave 
him a bible, the poet sent it back to 
him. He had inserted the word 
publisher in place of the word robber 
in the passage reading, “Now Barab- 
bas was a robber”. So, George H. 
Doran, the publisher who writes his 
memoirs this month, uses the line 
for his title: The Chronicles of Barab- 
bas (Harcourt Brace $3.50). 

Doran started his publishing career 
in Toronto by answering a “Smart 
Boy Wanted” sign in the window of 
a religious publishing house. He got 
the job at $2 a week, and drew this 
enormous sum for months thereafter, 
often working several nights a week 
and Sundays. He later became a part- 
ner in a religious publishing house in 
Chicago, and finally became a general 





imely Reading! 








NEW HARPER BOOKS 


By FRANK H. SIMONDS 


AND BROOKS EMENY 


The Price of Peace 


“This is the best introduction to the immediate problem of 
peace or war which has yet appeared. Mr. Simonds is head 
and shoulders above any other living American writer on 
foreign affairs,’-—Hoffman Nickerson in the N. Y. Times. 
“Mr. Simonds quite realistically and correctly finds the chief 
incentive to war.”"—The Nation. With 28 fascinating maps 
and charts, $3.00. 





By NATHANIEL PEFFER 
Must We Fight In Asia? 


“In a very readable, realistic style, he weighs the chances of 
war between Japan and Russia, between the United States 
and Japan. He sees the East as the only large market left 
for surplus products ... that war must come in the East is 
his inevitable conclusion.”—Review of Reviews. $2.50. 








By SIR NORMAN ANGELL 


Peace and the Plain Man 


author of “The Great Illusion.” “Brilliant ... readable... 
in short stabbing phrases he indicates the ‘utter destruction’ 
that awaits any continent where war is allowed to be waged.” 
—N. Y. Times. “His books ought to be mandatory exercises 
for everyone concerned in the great problem of war.”— 


N. Y. Herald Tribune. $2.50. 








JUST OUT 


Two “Novels Ideal for Summer ‘Reading 























By LOUIS By ZANE 
BROMFIELD GREY 
The Man Who Had Thunder 
Everything Mountain 
His first novel since the wide- A novel of a Western mining 
ly praised “The Farm.” $2.00. town in gold rush days. $2.00. 
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COLITIS 


The several stages of intestinal 
stasis (constipation) and colitis (ad- 
vanced conditions of the same disease, 
marked by inflammation of the large 
lower intestine, colon), are now coy- 
ered by two of our books. A first 
issue, The Lazy Colon was received 
with such acclaim as a best seller in 
the non-fiction field, that it has al- 
ready consumed eight large editions 
of over 46,000, with a steady demand. 

The publishers have received so 
many requests for a further volume 
on more advanced cases that they 
have urged the authors to comply 
with such a second book with the 
title Colitis which has started off 
with the same popularity as charac- 
terized The Lazy Colon, 

Since the advent of the X-rays and 
fluoroscope (an apparatus for render- 
ing visible the outlines of the contents 


of the intestinal tract and other in- 
terior parts of the body) this most 
serious cause of disease and shortened 
life has been studied with marked 
beneficial results by many capable 


international medical authorities. As 
95 per cent of deaths are said to be 
from preventable causes the field is a 
large one, (Dr, Marion Sims.) 

Do not underestimate the entire ac- 
curacy of these statements or put off 
to some other time an action that 
needs immediate attention. The best 
remedies are simple ones and easily 
applied, ‘Ignorance and neglect exact 
a heavy toll.”’ (Dr. Wm. Osler). 

The Lazy Colon has been reduced 
from $3 to $1. Price of Colitis $1.65, 
Both books at one price of $2.50 with 
money back in 5 days if dissatisfied. 


EDUCATIONAL PRESS 


13 DEY ST. NEW YORK 


ITTLE BLUE BOOKS 


¢ Send postcard for our Free Catalogue. Thou- 
sands of bargains. Address Haldeman-Julius 
ZIG Co. , Catalogue Dept., Desk M-22 Girard, Kans. 


Keeping Out Of The Bread-Line? 


Today's great question—‘‘How can I earn money?’’ answered 
—Read and use over 400 unique ideas, unusual plans, price- 
less *‘brain-children” others used to create jobs, start business, 
develop side-lines, without special ability or capital. $1 
postpaid. Publisher, Box 353, Hempstead, N. Y. 
































a set of 
Law Books 


we you dream of practicing law before the bar? Or do 
‘ou see legal training because it fits you for the richest 
briaen in the business world? In either case send for a 
“American Law and Practice’’ and see 


Ifill of your ambiti Thousands of men have shown 





time, to the f 
you the /aw way to power and financial success—you have but to follow 
their example. Take oevenwns ( of this amazing free examination offer 

kk over the great new edition prepared 


12 LARGE and revi by America’s keenest legal au- 
thorities. Don't send a penny; just mail 
VOLUMES the coupon. The complete pont wif will be 
veya hy = i Gace, Koa y 4 aeons 
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publisher in New York. Mr. Doran 
does not speak of publishers as won- 
der-boys or geniuses, and the candor 
with which he confesses his own mis- 
takes is most disarming. 

To this reviewer the most enter- 
taining part of the book is that de- 
voted to Arnold Bennett, H. G. Wells, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, Irvin S. Cobb, 
Ring Lardner, Michael Arlen and 
other writers. For instance, Doran 
tells of the first meeting of Cobb and 
Michael Arlen. Said Cobb afterward: 
“T like Mike—he is the only Arme- 
nian I have met who has not tried to 
sell me a rug”. And Al Woods, the 
Jewish theatrical producer, greeted 
the sprucely dressed Arlen with the 
blunt question, “Mike, you’re a kike, 
aren’t you?” Arlen said yes. Arlen 
was also described by Rebecca West 
as being “every other inch a gentle- 
man”. The book is full of such en- 
tertaining stories, along with a com- 
mon sense account of publishing, 
which was, is and always will be—a 
highly entertaining gamble on what 


the public will want next. 


Gamble 


Just how interesting a gamble pub- 
lishing may be can be seen in the 
history of Franz Werfel’s The Forty 
Days of Musa Dagh which continues 
to be the top ranking best seller after 
five months of competition. Strange- 
ly enough, Werfel, an Austrian, had 
written six novels previously but not 
one of them had sold well.. The ad- 
vance sale of 21,500 copies was larger 
than the total of his previous books. 
The total sale to date has been .125,- 
000 copies, which tops the 1934 list. 
The book probably got its best break 
when Alexander Woollcott mentioned 
it on the radio as being an outstand- 
ing volume last December. Just as 
in the case of James Hilton’s popu- 
lar Lost Horizons, which Woollcott 
plugged enthusiastically, sales jumped. 


The Balkans 


Two volumes of importance in the 
historical field published this month 
are Britain and the Balkan Crisis, 
1875-1878 by Walter G. Wirthwein 
(Columbia University Press $5) and 
Disraeli, Gladstone and the Eastern 
Question by R. W.. Seton-Watson 
(Macmillan $7). Both of these books 
deal with the foreign policy of Great 
Britain in the Balkans and Near East 
during the 1870’s, when Gladstone, 
Disraeli and the Queen were all 
scratching their heads over the prob- 
lem of how to establish peace in the 
Balkans where Turkish rule was be- 
ing cast off and nationalism was in the 
ascendant. That enigma is just as 
baffling today as it was then, and both 
volumes shed considerable light on 
today’s troubles. 
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Wirthwein’s book deals chiefly with 
contemporary opinion on _ British 
policy as expressed in newspapers, 
magazines and_ public speeches. 
Seton-Watson is an English historian 
whose volume is devoted, essentially, 
to the diplomacy of the period. Dr. 
Wirthwein writes with the mild irony 
permitted an American observer, dis- 
closing a few flaws in the dignity and 
godliness with which the English 
statesmen and editors clothed their 
imperialist notions. Now and then 
he considers Gladstone to have been 
something of a windbag and perhaps 
in contrast finds Disraeli’s realism 
more to his liking. 

Seton-Watson, however, thinks that 
Gladstone’s “prophetic vision” stamps 
him with greatness. In his opinion, 
Disraeli as a master of foreign policy 
“belongs to the myths of history”. 


To the Rescue 


SOS to the Rescue is SOS to the 
rescue! Here is an interesting series 
of sea sagas by Kar! Baarslag, water- 
historian who writes in graphic terms 
of dots and dashes. The history of 
CQD and SOS—“preliminary state- 
ment of the development of sea use of 
wireless’—opens the book, introduc- 
ing the international Morse code as 
life-saver. 

There follow tales of the “unsink- 
able” Titanic which foundered in pre- 
war 1912, the Empress of Ireland 
which collided with the Storstad in 
1914, the Roosevelt and Antinoe 
(1926) and Captain George Fried, 
America’s premier seadog. Then 
comes the Vestris disaster by the Vir- 
ginia capes, in 1928, with its sad story 
of overloading and the part the handy 
radio played. 

Fire-at-sea is an age-old tragedy, 
and six ships, including the 1934 
Morro Castle, meet disaster though 
wireless helped the victims. The un- 
lucky Tashmoo, saved by a “thirty- 
cent workaway” who preserved all on 
board, furnishes another interesting 
chapter; while pioneer wirelessmen, 
early sets, “anarchy of the air,’ and 
aerial regulation give scope for com- 
edy and complications. 

Girl marine-radio operators have 
never, to date, functioned in disasters, 
but Miss Graynella Packer and others 
knew their codes like NRA men. 
There follows, in conclusion, a memo- 
rial to the heroic dead—summary of 
those recognized and those forgotten 
—with their individual stories. There 
is a complete index (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, $2.50). 

Here indeed is high-class salt- 
minded current history, cheerfully 
recommended. In short, SOS to the 
Rescue is a definitely new and impor- 
tant contribution to the lore of the 
wishy-washy all-salt sea. 
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ARE YOU SURE? 


Take a pencil and check one of the sug- 

gested answers in each of the questions 

below. Your score in the Fifties is Fair 

. . . Sixties, So-So . . . Seventies, Swell 

. . . Eighties, Excellent. If you get into 
the Nineties... ! 


1. If there was only one straw hat left in 
the world it would probably be worn by: 
Charles Chaplin Stepin Fetchit 
Maurice Chevalier J. P. Morgan 
Judge Landis Rabbi S. Wise 


2. One of these statements is false: 

A baby is born with the sense of touch. 

The largest state in the Union is Montana. 

G. Washington is on the Hawatian 2 cent stamp. 
Boston is the capital of Massachusetts. 


3. One of these men was not a President 
of the United States: 

Taylor Fillmore Tyler Adams Harrison 
Blaine Van Buren Arthur Polk Hayes 


4. Sells-Floto is the name of: 
rubber bathing suit 
laxative 
canoe manufacturer 


soap chips 
kidney disease circus 
advertising agency 


5. If your young son expressed a desire to 
go to the abattoir you might say: 

‘Why didn’t you think of that before we left?’ 
“A slaughterhouse is no place for boys.” 
‘No, mummie doesn't feel hungry today.” 
“But you're too small for that game, dear!” 


6. Cluett, Peabody & Co. should be asso- 
ciated in your mind with: 
horse collars stocks and bonds 
air conditioning shirts 


cigarettes 
canned soup 


7. One of these is a required part of the 
dress for ladies presented at the English 
court: 

bustle high neck 


sweater train 


Plymouth Rock feather 
knee-length skirt 


8. Al Capone's prison on Alcatraz Island is 
located near: 

San Diego Jacksonville Atlanta New Orleans 
San Francisco Spokane New York Chicago 


9. The Izaak Walton League is a society 
composed of: 


morons New England yachtsmen 
ex-polar explorers nudists 
Palm Beach tourists fishermen 


10. The Statue of Liberty holds in her left 
hand: 

torch copy of Marx's ‘Das Kapital’ 
book representing the Law driver's license 


11. Senator Borah’s home state is: 


Idaho Wisconsin Ohio Pennsylvania 
Nebrasla North Dakota Wyoming Utah 





12. The word ‘‘saga’’ is used correctly in 
one of these sentences: 

He gave her a saga on the jaw. 

The drought has ruined the saga crop. 

Raptly they listened to the old Norse saga. 
One look told him the saga was broken. 


13. One of these words is misspelled: 
manoeuvre anaemia parallel 
extraordinary  athelete coalesce 


irrelevant 
divertisement 


14. The first round-the-world flight was 
made by: 

Laura Ingalls Post and Gatty Wiley Post 
U. S. Army General Balbo Kingsford-Smith 


15. If you wanted to climb to the highest 
spot in North America you would attack: 


Empire State Building Pike's Peak 
M¢. McKinley Mt. Whitney 
Long's Peak Cotton Club Mt. Rainier 


16. Benjamin Franklin was all but one of 
these: 

diplomat writer postmaster __ philanthropist 
Street paver Republican punster soldier 


17. Persons who weep easily at sentimental 
movies are: 

bellicose jocose lachrymose bibulous 

libidinous portentous querulous cellulose 


18. Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is usually thought 
of in connection with: 
rodeos Kiwanis picnics 


crew races anthropology 


19. The daisy chain is a much publicized 
feature of one of these colleges: 

Notre Dame Mt. Holyoke Wellesley Vassar 
Radcliffe Smith Sweet Briar 


20. Indianapolis celebrates every Memorial 
Day with: 
apple festival 


free beer rodeo 


auto race 
clam bake bath 


dog fight 


21. One of these persons is unmarried: 
Mussolini Hugh Johnson Helen Wills 
Henry Ford Hitler Einstein Amelia Earhart 


22. The next line following ‘‘’Twas a balmy 
summer evening—"’ is: 

‘And the nightingale cooed low—"’ 

“The frost was on the pumpkin—"” 

‘And a goodly crowd was there—"’ 

‘But my heart was sore and sad—"’ 


23. If you had three pounds of butter, 13 
ounces of salt, and one and one-half pounds 
of sugar you would have: 


waffles 76 ounces 84 ounces 
four pounds and 12 ounces 85 ounces 
five pounds butterscotch 


24. Women who like cerise-colored gowns 
like one of these colors: 

midnight blue morning-after green 

cherry red deep purple — rusty brown 

pale lavender Eleanor blue yellow 


(ADVERTISEMENT, 
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25. A right-handed golfer whose drives per- 
sistently curve to the left is guilty of: 
hooking cursing topping 

slicing lobbing chiseling 


26. There is a true statement here if you 
can find it: 

There has never been a Baptist President. 
Mr. Vernon was not built by George Washington. 
The Chicago Century of Progress lost 500,000. 
The world’s largest banks are in the U. S. 


27. If you were going from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific through the Panama Canal you 
would be going: ; 

southeast northwest 


west east southwest 


28. The first name of Reilly, chief defense 
counsel at the Hauptmann trial, is: 
Elliot Edmund Henry Edward Edson Irving 


29. “Stay on the Alkaline Side’’ should be 
associated in your mind with: 

Sal-Hepatica 
20-Mule Team Borax 


Milk of Magnesia 


Seagram's 
White Rock 


Cunard Line 


30. The word ‘‘comparable”’ is correctly pro- 
nounced: 


com-PAIR-able 
com-pair-RABBLE 


31. If an enraged radio listener wished to 
avoid the Isle of Capri when he traveled, he 
would steer clear of: 

Red Sea Lake Michigan Mediterranean 
Caribbean Black Sea Gulf of Mexico 


Indian Ocean Hawaiian Islands 


KOM-parable 
Com-parabble 


32. One of these words is spelled correctly: 


philanthrophist iminent  sculptur kidnaper 
sentinal parafin redulent repitition 


33. If you wanted to obtain an original 
drawing of Andy, Uncle Bim or Little Chester 
you would write to: 

Westbrook Pegler Soglow Peter Arno 
Sidney Smith Albert Payson Terhune 


34. Anthony Eden is: 
Dickens character 


Pres. U. S. Gypsum Co. 
noted Nazi 


famous trotting mare 
Head of I. 0. 0. F. 
English Lord Privy Seal 


35. Those who equivocate: 
mislead by double meanings 
argue stubbornly pout 


stridulate 
dance poorly 


36. ‘‘Au Gratin’’ means: 


cooked with mushrooms 
dish with brown crusted top 


‘with gratitude” 
with gravy 


37. One of these would look a little more 
at home than the others in your guest bed- 
room: 


lama musk ox water buffalo llama 
Percheron stallion African darter mummy 
elephant anteater pig 




















38. Stanley Steamer was: 
ball player Mark Twain's first packet 
automobile revivalist 

first man to enlist in Civil War 


clam oven 


39. The word ‘‘effete’’ is correctly used in 
one of these: 


He sat at the effete of the mighty. 
Today, Nero the lion, is old and effete. 
“Your party was so effete, my dear!” 
“Shirley Temple is effete, isn't she?” 


40. In the event of the resignations of Pres- 
dent Roosevelt and Vice-President Garner 
one of these officials would become President 
of the U. S.: 


Postmaster General 
Speaker of House 
President of Senate 


Secretary of Treasury 
Secretary of State 
Secretary of Labor 


41. “The Nation’s Host From Coast to 
Coast’’ is used by: 

United Airlines Statler Hotels 

Pullman Co. Childs Restaurants 

Lincoln Highway .Crane Plumbing Co. 


4z. One of these does not contribute to 
milady’s beauty aids: 


Lady Esther Dorothy Gray 
Elizabeth Arden Richard Hudnut 
Lily Pons Harriet Hubbard Ayer 


43. Gar Wood is: 
English author 
Speed boat champion 


weight-throwing champion 
American painter 


44. Newspaper gossip has long linked the 
name of Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. and: 

Dorothy Dix 
ZaSu Pitts 
Katharine Cornell 


Gertrude Lawrence 
Ina Claire Barbara Hutton 
Evangeline Booth 


45. Children’s doctors are formally known 
as: 

pediatricians 
neo-Titians 


polemicians 
mortictans 


obstetricians 
academicians. 


46. The Vice-President during the Harding 

administration was: 
Coolidge 

Curtis 


Roosevelt 
Whitney 


Bryan 
Schmaltz 


Cox Knox 
Hughes 


47. One of these is not a publishing com- 
pany: 
Harcourt, Brace 
McGraw-Hill 
Erwin-Wasey 


Simon & Schuster 
Covici, Friede 
Farrar & Rinehart 


48. ‘‘Refractory’’ means: 
part of church 


music room 


school dining hall error 
obstinate bent beam of light 


49. ‘Give me liberty or give me death’’ was 
said by: 
Nathan Hale Thomas 
Abraham Lincoln Paul 
Ethan Allen Jimmy Walker 


Patrick Henry 
Jefferson 


Revere 


50. Adolph Ochs was famed as the publisher 
of: 


Chicago Tribune Des Moines Tribune 
New York Post Los Angeles Times 
New York Times Denver Post 


+ 


Number of correct answers................ 


Multiply by two for score................ 














SCRAMBLED STATE CAPITALS 


Two of the capitals below are already solved. 
Can you unscramble the other 46 


CITY STATE 
1. Tomgerynom: Alabama 
2. Enneyche: Wyoming 
3. Banyal: New York 
4. Miaploy: Washington 
5. Novidrecep: Rhode Island 
6. Gheilar: North Carolina 
J SOO NEC ee Missouri 
8. Narffkrot: Frankfort Kentucky 
Qu Mesesdingis= as: er. iso Toe 
10. Halkocitomay: Oklahoma 
11. Titleclork: Arkansas 
12. Esshatalle: Florida 
13. Erdnev: Colorado 
14. Tinsua: Texas 
15. Pastlu: Minnesota 
16. Leenah: Montana 
17. Lisopanna: Maryland 
18. Dorfthar: Connecticut 


New Mexico 
Wisconsin 


19. Festana: 
20. Sidamno: 
21. Noselratch: West Virginia 
22. Chomrind: Virginia 
23. Tierpelnom: Vermont 
24. Tallkeaticys: a eure es Utah 


25. Roncdoc: New Hampshire 


26. Tironsaccy: Nevada 
27. Tantala: Georgia 
28. Sibeo: Idaho 
29. Hixnope: Arizona 
30. Tomencasar: California 
31. Dervo: Delaware 
32. Finripsgled: Illinois 
33. Dianaslipion: Indiana 


34. Cramskib: North Dakota 


35. Erpier: South Dakota 
36. Livleshan: Tennessee 
37. Lames: Oregon 
38. Bumcolia: South Carolina 
39. Burrgrisha: Pennsylvania 
40. Sublumoc: era 14 Ohio 
41. Notnert: Trenton New Jersey 
42. Connill: Nebraska 
43. Konjacs: Mississippi 
44. Sanglin: Michigan 
45. Uguasta: Maine 
46. Notsob: Massachusetts 
47. Naboutorge: Louisiana 
48. Pokeat: Kansas 
+ 


EIGHT LITTLE WORDS 


In the ditty below fill in the eight blank lines 
with eight different words, each word being com- 
posed of the same six letters in different com- 
binations. 

Four ——-—-— worked in an abbey grand; 
Not one was — — from the task at hand. 
The first in open air pursued his toil, 

A —————— he, who turned the fruitful soil. 
The next, a smith, repaired a broken wheel; 
With skilful hands, he the shriek- 

ing steel. 
The third, a teacher, on his pupils pounced 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 








When Latin, Greek, they ——-——-, and 
mispronounced. 


The last his quilt ; his needle flies. 
Remain his to patch, and ere he 
lies 


Upon his cheerless bunk, its tattered ——-— 
to mend, 
And thus his daily chores and this, my 
tale, to end. 


+ 


PARAPHRASED PROVERBS 


(1)* “Refrain from resorting to mathema- 
tics relative to your gallinaceous, feathered 
vertebrates preceding their evolution from 
the embryonic status.”’ 


(2) ‘‘A calculous substance which is sub- 
ject to lateral oscillation accumulates no 
cryptogaminous substance.”’ 


G) “A feathered vertebrate reposing with- 
in the confines of the extremity of a human 
limb has a value equal to twice the number 
inhabiting a scrubby growth.” 


(4) “Enter into the state of connubility 
with celerity: undergo contrition throughout 
an extended and unoccupied period."’ 


(5) “Those of the human family who are 
domiciled in vitreous places of abode are ad- 


monished against hurling petrified sub- 
stances.”’ 
(6) “An agitation of the atmosphere 


which confers favors to none is detrimental.”’ 


(7) ‘‘The recompense of transgression of 
the Divine law is abandonment of a mor- 
tal from existence.” 


(8) “‘A measure of duration and the ebb- 
ing and flowing of an expanse of colorless, 
inodorous, transparent saline fluid grant stay 
in expectation to no member of the non- 
divine kind.”’ 

*(1) “Don't count your chickens before 
they are hatched.”’ 
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These figures have not changed 


$124,521,321 $124,990,618 


These are our death claim figures 
for the last four calendar years— 
almost identical while other sta- 


tistics were varying so widely. 


Though the total mortality has 


remained uniform, there is noth- 
ing so uncertain as the length of 


an individual life. 


Among the claims we paid last 
year were 16,278 on policies less 
than a year in force. Many a bene- 
ficiary has said, “We never 
dreamed the time would arrive 


” 
so soon. 


Life’s uncertainties create needs 





$122,489,598 $124.,497,791 


which only insurance can antici- 
pate. The chief purpose of our 
business always will be PROTEC- 
TION. 


Are you sure you have thrown 
sufficient safeguards around your 


family circle? 


If in fairness to them you should 
have $5,000 or more new life 
insurance, make good use of our 
Modified Three, a whole life plan 
designed for low cost from start to 
finish. Proceeds may be taken in 
cash or as income in almost any 


combination desired. 


At least look into this carefully 


Speak to local agent or office, or write Home Office. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 





Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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